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JOHN BARTLETT MESERVE 
By Grant Foreman 


Once again the Oklahoma Historical Society is called upon to 
note the passing of another of its directors—one it ean ill afford 
to lose. John Bartlett Meserve was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors on July 26, 1934, and since that time made himself 
an important member, whose efforts contributed materially to the 
conspicuous position achieved by the Society. 


Mr. Meserve came to the board with high ideals and a valid 
sense of historical values. At the quarterly meetings, and on all 
other occasions, Mr. Meserve’s judgment and advice were always 
constructive and sound. He had a high sense of the responsibilities 
of a director of this Society, and his counsel was always listened 
to with the respect to which it was entitled. He therefore became 
one of the most important members, and his loss will be grievously 
felt. 


Mr. Meserve not only attended faithfully to the duties of a 
board member as long as his health permitted, but he often con- 
tributed excellent articles to the Chronicles. This work was prin- 
cipally in the field of biographical sketches of men whose stature 
gave them an important place in Oklahoma history. These adven- 
tures in biography entailed much labor and research for matter 
touching his subjects, which he had the capacity and zeal to incor- 
porate in entertaining accounts with skill and literary competence 
that added much to the interest and scholarship of the magazine. 

Mr. Meserve will not only be missed because of his high place 
in the councils of the Society, but his amiable, dignified personality 
and warm friendship, and his congenial contacts with the other 
members of the board accentuate the grief and feeling of loss with 
which we will all recall our friend. 

Of distinguished lineage, John Bartlett Meserve, son of True 
Witcher Meserve and Atline Naney Stearns Meserve, was born at 
Waterloo, Indiana, November 17, 1869, and went with his parents 
to Kansas the next year. His academic education was limited to 
high school. After his graduation, he taught school and read law 
for three years in the office of Burton and Moore, at Abilene, 
Kansas. Burton was at one time United States Senator from Kan- 
sas; Judge Moore, afterward district judge, was later annotater for 
the Supreme Court of Kansas. Mr. Meserve was admitted to the 
bar by the Kansas Supreme Court, and for ten years practiced law 
at Florence, Colorado. During his residence there he was city at- 
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torney, prosecuting attorney, and in 1903 was elected to the state 
legislature of Colorado. During that time also, on December 28, 
1899, at Hutchinson, Kansas, he was married to Elizabeth Myrtle 
Broughton. Finding the elevation of Florence unfavorable to the 
health of Mrs. Meserve, in 1906 the family, then increased to three 
by the birth of a daughter, Naomi Helen Meserve, removed to Ok- 
lahoma and located at Tulsa, which continued to be their home, 
and where Mr. Meserve continued in the practice of law, except 
for a period of five years when he served as assistant United States 
District Attorney at Muskogee. His experience in this capacity 
covered the formative period of Oklahoma history, brought him 
many interesting contacts with the historical development of the 
state, and gave him an interesting participation in the solution of 
many undetermined questions of policy and Indian administration. 
Having acquired the vision of the government in its Indian policy, 
he aided in initiating and carrying through the courts much im- 
portant litigation leading to the settlement of questions of profound 
interest and of wide application to Oklahoma’s history. 

After completing his service as assistant United States Attorney, 
Mr. Meserve returned to the general practice of law in Tulsa, dur- 
ing which time he assumed also the duties of attorney of that 
growing metropolis. Mr. Meserve’s activities thus awakened and 
quickened his interest in Oklahoma history, giving him a broad and 
scholarly conception of historical values, with which he endowed the 
board on which he served with such conspicuous benefit to the 
Society. As a member of this board, it is a melancholy pleasure 
to testify to the sterling qualities and lovable personality of our 
departed member. One can not help feeling that he has left with 
us not only pleasant recollections but a heritage of good counsel 
and achievements by which he will long be remembered. 

Mr. Meserve was a member of the Trinity Episcopal Church of 
Tulsa, the Sons of the American Revolution, and the Tulsa Club. 
He died on January 1, 1943, survived by his widow and his daughter, 
now the wife of Glenn Arthur Campbell of Tulsa. Funeral services 
were held for Mr. Meserve at the Trinity Episcopal Chuch at Tulsa, 
on January 4, 1943. Members of the board of directors of the So- 
ciety attended to pay their last measure of tribute to their friend. 


PHILIP ASHTON NORRIS 
1863-1942 
eae By Robert L. Williams 
ilip Ashton Norris, born near Millers Grove, Hopkins Count 
Texas, on January 19, 1863, was the son of George Ww. Norris, font 


in Dallas County, Alabama, and Susan Tri i : 
County, Kentucky. : rigg Norris, born in Estes 


Susan Curl Crawford Arber i : 
y was his maternal grandmother. 
Her maternal grandfather, Robert Arbery, an English soldier in 
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General Packenham’s Army, was captured at the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1815. 

His father was in the twenty-third Texas Cavalry, Confederate 
eee pron as recorded in the Confederate Records at Washing- 
on, D. C. 

Mr. Norris was at the time of his death, a life member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, becoming so in 1939, after having been 
an annual member for years prior thereto. At the time he filed 
application for his life membership, he stated that he desired to be 
on the honor roll of the Historical Society through a life member- 
ship, and was a strong supporter of the Historical Society. 

His first marriage was to Alice McCormick of Rockbridge Baths, 
Virginia, in 1890, and from that marriage he is survived by two 
children, Mrs. Charles Nelson Berry and her two sons, Charles Nel- 
son Berry, Jr. and Robert Norris Berry, of Oklahoma City; and 
Mrs. J. Kingsley Hall and her son, Lieutenant Philip Ashton Hall 
of San Marino, California. 

Further surviving him are the surviving widow of his second 
marriage, Mrs. Josephine Sparks Norris, to whom he was married 
on June 21, 1905 at Shawnee, Oklahoma, and the following children 
of that marriage: Mrs. William G. Peterson, Frank C. Norris, 
Philip Ashton Norris, Jr., John C. Norris, Tom Randolph Norris 
and Mrs. Denver B. Davison of Ada, Oklahoma, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Lizzie Mitchell and Mrs. B. J. Mitchell of Greenville, Texas. 

Two sons are in the military service in World War II, to-wit: 
First Lieutenant Philip Ashton Norris, Jr., stationed at Wilmington, 
Delaware in the United States Air Foree Ferrying Command, and 
First Lieutenant Tom Randolph Norris in a troop carrier squadron 
stationed at Alliance, Nebraska. Another son, Harry Ashton Norris, 
was killed in a car-train crash December 24, 1933. 


Philip Ashton Norris started his business career in a print shop 
at Daingerfield, Texas, and also clerked in a general store for W. B. 
Womack & Son, at Daingerfield, Texas, who was afterwards a prom- 
inent business man at Whitewright, Texas, as he had been at Dain- 
gerfield. For a number of years Philip Ashton Norris was book- 
keeper in The First National Bank of Greenville, Texas, and from 
1890 to 1904 was Cashier of The First National Bank of Commerce, 
Texas. He came to Shawnee, Oklahoma Territory in 1904 and be- 
came general manager of the Shawnee Cotton Oil Mill from that | 
time until 1912. Before severing his connection in such capacity 
in 1911 he moved to Ada and from that time until his death his 
home was there and he had a part in practically everything of a 
commercial nature relating to said city and the civie enterprises 
therein. During practically all the time he had been President of 
the First National Bank of Ada, and after organizing the Choctaw 
Cotton Oil Company, was its President for many years. It was one 
of the largest cotton seed oil concerns of the southwest and is still 
operating with headquarters at Ada. He was also President of the 
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Lamar Cotton Oil Company of Paris, Texas, The Honey Grove Cotton 
Oil Company of Honey Grove, Texas; The Mount Pleasant Oil Mill 
of Mount Pleasant, Texas, the Sulphur Springs Cotton Oil Com- 
pany of Sulphur Springs, Texas, and the Commerce Oil Mill, Com- 
merce, Texas. For the last few years these concerns have been 
operated as Norris Mills, with general offices in Dallas. He was 
associated with Kay Kimbell in a string of oil mills at Lamesa, Big 
Spring, McKinney and Greenville, Texas. 

During World War I he efficiently served as Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator of Oklahoma, without financial remuneration, and at 
the close of his services received commendation from the Federal 
authorities. On account of his ability, efficiency and character, his 
presidency of financial institutions inspired confidence. He mani- 
fested an active interest generally in farming and in industrial and 
commercial business. 

He numbered many friends among the leaders in the commer- 
cial and financial world. He was a member of the Episcopal Church, 
Ada Lions Club, a 32d degree Mason and was a member of the 
Council of National Defense during World War I, and the Red 
ae a Democrat, and a member of the Oak Hills Country Club at 

a. 

He finished the grade school at Daingerfield, Texas at the age 
of fourteen. With little formal education, on account of the result 
of the Civil War, he was self-educated to no mean degree and his 
proficiency in the English language was superior to that of many 
college graduates. His knowledge of the Civil War was compre- 
hensive and inexhaustive. He continued to study, learn and lead 
as long as he lived. He was a remarkable man. 

—— 9S 


GENERAL JOHN JOSEPH COPPINGER 


COMMANDANT FORT GIBSON 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


John Joseph Coppinger, born at Cove of Cork, County Cork, 
Ireland, November 10, 1834, was appointed a captain in the Four- 
teenth Infantry, United States Army, from the state of New York, 
September 30, 1861. He had some knowledge of French and Span- 
ish; no business training; he had given attention to tactics, field 
fortifications, and general reading of history.! 


As a young man Coppinger was a lieutenant and eaptain j 
Army of the Pope in the Papal War against Victor Siernehaee ae 
a made a chevalier of that corps for gallantry in action at La 
aes votre At the outbreak of the Civil War he came to the 
ee < tates and volunteered for service. Archbishop John Hughes 
ad been induced by President Lincoln to visit Europe in behalf 
1 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files,’ 


According to the first edition of 
pinger was born October 11, 1834. 


> Maj. Gen. John Joseph Coppinger. 
Who’s Who in America, 1899-1900, Ganmest Cop- 
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of the Union and he evidently met Coppinger while abroad, as he 


secured a commission for the young man when he came to this 
country. 


When Louis Phillippe, Comte de Paris and the Duke of Orleans 
made a tour of the battlefields in Pennsylvania and Virginia they 
were accompanied by Captain Coppinger. The Comte de Paris served 
on the staff of General George B. McClellan in a Virginia cam- 
paign in the spring of 1862; after his return to Paris in July of 
that year he wrote a History of the Civil War in America which 
was translated into English and published in the United States.? 


Captain Coppinger was wounded at the second battle of Bull 
Run on August 2, 1862, and was brevetted major June 12, 1864, 
for gallant and meritorious service in the Battle of Trevilian Sta- 
tion, Virginia; on October 19, the same year, he was brevetted lieu- 
tenant colonel for gallantry at the Battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia. 
Generals George A. Custer, A. T. A. Torbett and Philip H. Sheridan 
recommended Coppinger for brigadier general in 1864.% 


Coppinger became a full colonel January 27, 1865, and was as- 
signed to the Fifteenth New York Cavalry; he was mustered out of 
the volunteer service June 17, 1865, and the next year was trans- 
ferred from the Fourteenth to the Twenty-third Infantry. While 
in this regiment he saw much service among the western Indians 
and received his commission as captain June 13, 1867, at Camp Three 
Forks, Ocoyhu, Idaho Territory. He was in the west from March, 
1866, to November, 1868, and from April, 1869, to May 17, 1871. 

During this period there was great dissatisfaction among the 
Idaho Indians owing to the delay of the government in dealing with 
them, and in carrying out stipulations in treaties made years prev- 
iously.4 In 1868 the Indian war in that territory was about ended 
and an army officer in command reported: ‘‘Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed upon the officers and soldiers participating in this 
frontier war.’’ Governor D. W. Ballard wrote: ‘‘All honor and 
praise to officers and men of . . . the 23d infantry, who have par- 
ticipated in the Indian wars of Idaho.’’® On December 1, 1868, 
Coppinger was awarded a brevet ‘‘for energy and zeal while in 
command of troops operating against hostile Indians in 1866, 1867 
and 1868.’’ At the age of thirty-four Coppinger was appointed 
colonel by brevet on May 17, 1869.6 

Colonel Coppinger was in Monkstown, County Cork, Ireland, 
in the autumn of 1871, from where he asked additional leave because 
of the death of his ‘‘nearest relation,’? and the necessity to attend 
to some business. His company was still at Fort Boise, Idaho Ter- 


2The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., November 5, 1909; Lippincotts Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, Philadelphia, 1888. 

3 AGO, “Old Files.” 

4 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1876, pp. 248-49. 

5 [bid., 1868, p. 199. 

6 Heitman, vol. 1, p. 327. 
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ritory, and Major General J. M. Schofield wired that he had no 
objection to the extension of leave. Coppinger had also been on 
duty at Cairo, Egypt, during his stay abroad. ! : 

The year 1872 was a most unhappy one for Colonel Coppinger, 
owing to accusations against him printed in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of July 21. He asked for a court of inquiry from his 
station at Angel Island, California, to investigate the charges. He 
was accused of a flirtation with the wife of a newspaper man who 
represented a New York paper. Coppinger was described as a 
‘‘dashing looking officer—bold and brilliant.’ The newspaper man 
attempted to have Coppinger dismissed from the army. The court 
of inquiry assembled in San Francisco on August 5, 1872, and Cop- 
pinger was temporarily relieved from the command of his company. 
He denied through the press the truth of the accusations, stating 
that the woman was innocent and deserving of the highest respect. 

From Fort Reno, Indian Territory, May 5, 1877, Captain Cop- 
pinger wrote to the War Department asking to be sent abroad as 
an observer of military operations in Russia and Turkey, but Ad- 
jutant General Edward Davis Townsend did not approve. On March 
20, 1879, Coppinger became a major in the Tenth Infantry, and 
he was Acting Assistant Inspector General at Fort Leavenworth, 
headquarters of the Department of Missouri. Coppinger was one 
of the army officers sent to Captain David L. Payne’s camp of 
‘‘Boomers’’ to order the leader not to cross the line from Kansas 
into the Indian Territory, warning Payne that his troops had orders 
to shoot.”* He was promoted to lieutenant colonel October 31, 1883, 
and assigned to the Eighteenth Infantry. From October 2, 1886, 
to July 17, 1888, Coppinger was in command at Fort Gibson, In- 
dian Territory. 

Colonel J. J. Coppinger, when commandant of Fort Gibson, 
furnished the War Department, in 1888, with a detailed description 
of the buildings then in use at the fort. The commanding officer’s 
quarters was a two.and one-half story stone house of thirteen rooms; 
size 36 by 40 feet. Two frame houses stood on either side of above, 
each 36 by 60 feet, one and one-half stories high; one had twelve 
and the other thirteen rooms. These houses served as a double set 
of quarters for officers. 
pee cone” oe ee 
moahetCin War, . gun in , it was completed dur- 

Guard House on opposite side of parade ground from officers’ 
ae was one story frame of four rooms, 35 by 34 feet. A frame 
Capea of nine rooms, 35 by 34, served as a single set of officers 

The hospital was two-story frame, fourteen rooms. 37 by 37 
feet, with a wing 25 by 47, and a kitchen 14 by 16 feet. : 

7 AGO, “Old Files.” 

7a Rister, Carl Coke, Land Hunger (Norman, 1942), pp. 82, 86. 
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Quartermaster Store house of stone, 38 by 100, one story, four 
large rooms. Subsistence store house, also of stone, 34 by 80 feet, 
one story, four rooms. 


Post bakery, frame, 19 by 57, one story, two rooms. Great oven. 
Blacksmith and carpenter shops in one story building of two rooms, 
20 to 60 feet. Magazine was a stone building, 16 by 20, one story, 
one room, 

One story building 20 by 90 feet, five large rooms, offices for 
commanding officer and quarters for unmarried officers. Large 
frame building, 24 by 80 feet, hay barn. Frame, 30 by 52, one 
story, 8 rooms, quarters of commissary & quartermaster sergeant. 
One large building of stone and frame was 13 by 206, quartermaster 
stables. Ice house, frame, 25 by 80 feet. A number of great cisterns. 

Colonel Coppinger of General Pope’s staff was married to Alice 
Stanwood Blaine, eldest daughter of Hon. and Mrs. James G. Blaine, 
at noon on February 6, 1883, in the new mansion of the family at 
1500 20th Street, Washington, D. C. The ceremony was performed 
by Rey. Dr. Chappelle of St. Matthew’s Church in the presence of 
a large group of friends of Mr. and Mrs. Blaine and army friends 
of the groom. A cabinet meeting was postponed so that President 
Chester A. Arthur and his cabinet might attend. Among the guests 
were General and Mrs. Sherman, Hon. J. Warren Keifer, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Maine delegation in both houses 
of Congress with their wives, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, the Chief 
Justice and other members of the Supreme Court, many foreign am- 
basadors. 

The bride wore a white satin gown, en traine, a long tulle veil, . 
and she carried a bouquet of roses and lilies of the valley. She was 
. attended by her young sister, Hattie Blaine. The President and 
Hon. George Bancroft were admitted inside the white ribbon line 
reserved for the family. President Arthur escorted the bride to 
the dining room, where a sumptuous wedding breakfast was served. 
After a wedding trip north the bride and groom repaired to his 
station at Fort Leavenworth.® 

During the time the Coppingers were stationed at Fort Gibson 
they were visited by Blaine, who suffered a severe illness at the post. 

Passengers going to Fort Gibson were obliged to leave the train 
at Gibson Station and finish the journey by a horse drawn vehicle. 
In the spring of 1887 or 1888 Mr. Blaine and his family traveled 
from St. Louis in the private car of Mr. Richard C. Kerens; the 
car was switched to a side track at Gibson Station, where it remained 
during the sojourn of the distinguished visitors at the garrison. The 
party reached Gibson Station early in the evening and all of them, 
except Mr. Blaine who was not feeling well, were conveyed by army 
ambulance to the fort. They returned for him next morning, but 


8 The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 6, 1883, p. 3, col. 5; 
George Frederick Howe, Chester A. Arthur, New York, 1934, p. 242. 
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not before Mr. George Shannon and his family had called upon 
him at the car. J 

Mr. Blaine was seriously ill, threatened with pneumonia, and 
a telegram was sent to Mr. Kerens in St. Louis asking him to send 
a doctor at once to the fort. Mr. Kerens arranged to take Dr. H. 
H. Mudd; after they started Coppinger wired that ‘‘Mr. Blaine is 
doing very well. Only slight fever. Pulse good, 80 per minute.’’? 

A telegram to the Associated Press dated Fort Gibson, April 
8, 1887, reported: Mr. Blaine is suffering from bronchial catarrh 
with fever of a remitting type... Charles P. Berne, Post Surgeon.”’ 
There was no telegraph line from the post to the railway station, 
so the message was probably sent by a soldier on horseback. On 
April 10 the doctors reported their patient much better; he had 
a slight bronchial pneumonia but his fever was subsiding. Two days 
later Blaine was still improving, but the doctors insisted that he 
remain in doors at least a week longer. That day he was allowed 
to converse with his family for a short time; he was quite hoarse 
and not out of danger. His illness was caused by exposure on the 
trip west, as he had been called out on the platform at every sta- 
tion and took a severe cold. Blaine was up and dressed on the fif- 
teenth and on April 19 he and his party arrived in St. Louis on 
the way to Chicago. He was said to be still ill and planned to re- 
main three days with his son in Chicago.}° 


‘‘Upon his return to Gibson Station, prior to leaving for the 
east, all of the party, consisting of Col. and Mrs. Coppinger, their 
two sons, Blaine and Connor, Mrs. Blaine, Miss Hattie Blaine, Mrs. 
Mary KE. Dodge, a writer using the nom-de-plume of Gail Hamilton, 
and Mr. Kerens, called at the Shannon home.’’!! 

The Indian Journal of Eufaula, Indian Territory, stated, July 
7, 1887: ‘‘Col. Coppinger has a new sail boat, which he has named 
‘Jackdaw’ (his baby boy’s pet name). We have convenient oppor- 
tunities for boat riding living on the bank of Grand river.’’ 

Mrs. Coppinger was called to Washington in January, 1890, to 
attend the funeral of her brother, Walker Blaine; on January 29 
she was taken seriously ill of congestion of the brain in her father’s 
home, the old Seward mansion on Madison Place, and died on Feb- 
ruary third.!2 

Colonel Coppinger arrived in Washington from Columbus. Ohio 
the day before his wife’s death. At ten a.m. on Wednesday Feb- 
ruary 4, 1890, a brief service was held at the home of her parents 
after which her body was taken to St. Matthew’s Church where 


9 New York Tribune, Saturday, Apri 
‘ ,, y, April 9, 1887, p. 1, col. 5 
10 Ibid., April 10, 1887, p. 1, col. 5: April 13. 1887. col. 3; Apri 
Be aia ae gee ; April 13, 1887, p. 1, col. 3; April 15, 1887, 


11 Ch , ‘“ ” . 
be. ee of Oklahoma, “George Shannon,” by Daisy Shannon, vol. X,; no. 4, 


oe no. 1, p. 32, “Events Among the Muskogees during Sixty Years” 


12 Charles Edward Russel, Blaine of Maine, New York, 1831, p. 426. 
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Father Thomas Sherman, son of General Sherman, celebrated requiem 
mass; Cardinal Gibbons read the burial service and blessed the 
body; the choir chanted the Miserere. Mrs. Blaine was escorted by 
Colonel Coppinger; Secretary Blaine had a daughter on his arm 
and they were followed by James G. Blaine, Jr., with his other sis- 
ter; Emmons Blaine with his wife; President and Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, Vice President and Mrs. Levi P. Morton and members 
of the cabinet.13 

The remains were buried in Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Coppinger was born March 18, 1861 and lived in Au- 
gusta, Maine, until her marriage. During her married life she had 
lived at Fort Leavenworth, Fort Assiniboine, and Fort Gibson. At 
the time of her passing the Coppinger home was on Goyernor’s 
Island, New York. She left two sons, Blaine, six years old and 
Connor who was four. 

On October 23, 1890, Colonel Coppinger was detailed to Paris, 
France, to obtain information and he remained there until April 
25, 1891. He became a full colonel January 15, 1891 and com- 
manded the Twenty-third Infantry. 

The Bannock Indians became aroused when some lawless white 
men killed two or three of their tribesmen who were on a hunting 
expedition to the Jackson’s Hole country, Wyoming. «Governor 
Richards of Wyoming and the Indian agent at Fort Hall, Idaho, 
asked for troops because of the warlike attitude of the Indians to- 
wards the white settlers. A squadron of the Ninth Cavalry and a 
battalion of the Highth Infantry under Major Adna R. Chaffee 
were ordered from Fort Robinson in July, 1895, to Market Lake, 
Idaho, where they took up the march to the scene of expected 
trouble. General Coppinger took part in this expedition, going from 
Omaha with Indian Inspector Province McCormick. The troops ar- 
rived at Jackson’s Hole July 31, and engaged in returning the Ban- 
nocks to the Fort Hall Reservation, after which the excitement soon 
subsided. Jackson’s Hole was the old hunting ground of the Ban- 
nocks but there ‘‘the last of America’s big-game shooting was being 
reserved for those Americans who were wealthy enough to penetrate 
that country with the necessary transportation and equipment.’’!* 

General Coppinger, the United States district attorney of Wyom- 
ing and several army officers and McCormick met the governor of 
Wyoming to discuss the matter of the Bannocks hunting in the 
Jackson’s Hole country and the Inspector reported: ‘‘I think I 
can safely say that I have discovered no disposition on the part 
of a single Indian to undertake for himself any revenge. .. There 
seems to be none of the soreness or sullenness that one would ordi- 


13 New York Tribune, Monday, February 3, 1890, p. 7, col. 4; Wednesday, 
February 5, 1890, p. 5, col. 4. 

14 William Addleman Ganoe, The History of the United States Army, New York, 
1924, pp. 368-69; William Harding Carter, The Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee, 
Chicago, 1917, p. 119. 
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narily expect to see after the perpetration of such a dastardly, 
cowardly, preconcerted, outrageous crime aS was inflicted ee 
these defenseless persons by the so-called law officers of Wyoming. 

During 1893, 1894, and 1895 a number of high officials recom- 
mended Coppinger for brigadier general; letters are on file in the 
War Department from General H. G. Wright and R. C. Kerens of 
Missouri, Governor J. S. Hogg of Texas, Governor C. A. Culberson 
of Texas, Senator 8. B. Elkins of West Virginia and Hon. Robert 
R. Hitt of Illinois, and many others. William Russell Grace, _ex- 
mayor of New York, stated that Coppinger had fought in thirty 
of the hottest battles in the Civil War. 

The promotion of Coppinger to brigadier general April 25, 
1895, vice General Wesley Merritt, caused unpleasant eriticism as 
he was said to have been jumped over the heads of twenty-eight 
colonels.16 

From Fort Clark, Texas, April 29, 1895, Coppinger acknowl- 
edged receipt of his commission as brigadier general. May 14, 1897, 
General Coppinger wrote the War Department from Omaha, Ne- 
braska, that he would retire if given the same promotion as Generals 
Wheaton and Forsyth, parallel cases.1* 

He was hoping for active duty in ease of hostilities in the 
spring of 1898, and wrote the War Department to that effect in 
spite of his near retirement for age. Early in May he was appointed 
a major general of volunteers in command of the Fourth Army 
Corps at Camp Wheeler, Huntsville, Alabama. This corps was or- 
ganized at Mobile and in June had a strength of 20,816.18 

_ General Coppinger was retired October 11, 1898, by operation 
of law of June 30, 1882. He died at his home, 820 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., November 4, 1909; of double pneumonia. 
Funeral services were held at St. Matthews Church and interment 
was in Arlington National Cemetery where he had selected his lot 
near the graves of old comrades. Pall bearers were Brigadier Gen- 
eral Theodore Swan, General Robert M. O’Reilly, Admiral F. M. 
Ramsay, Brigadier General C. R. Edwards, Colonel Robert T. Emmet, 
Major David S. Stanley, Major Frank McIntyre, Chief Justice Harry 
M. Clabaugh, Hon. John D. Crimmins of New York, Captain Dud- 
ley Winthrop and Captain A. W. Perry. The Engineer Band played 
the funeral march. There was also a trumpeter.!® 


15 Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1896, pp. 57-9. 

16 AGO, “Old Files,” Albert M. Hamer, aime Pennsylvania, October 27, 
1895, to Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War. ‘Army officers are kicking because 
Coppinger, a junior colonel, has been appointed to a brigadiership in the army... 
and it was through Mrs. Blaine’s influence that he was appointed ... An attempt 
to procure his promotion at the hands of President Harrison met a failure which 


led to a spirited quarrel betw: Harri as : 
Heanor, May 8, 1895, p. 2 cl )) st ee 


17 AGO, “Old Files,” Coppinger. 


18 Ganoe, op. cit., p. 372; Nelson’s Encycl dia, N 
19 AGO, “Old Fie Fbtthapis cyclopaedia, New York, 1907, Vol. 3, p. 363. 
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LEROY LONG—TEACHER OF MEDICINE 
By Basil A. Hayes 
CHAPTER 9, 


Meanwhile events moved inexorably toward their final decree 
as to the destiny of LeRoy Long. As far back as 1899 he had read 
a paper before the Indian Territory Medical Association entitled 
“‘Merit Versus Time Requirement For Graduation In Medicine’’, 
thus stamping himself as one who was interested in medical edu-_ 
cation. It was generally known throughout the Indian Territory 
that his record in medical school had been of the very highest qual- 
ity, because Dr. Fulton and others who were his friends had dis- 
cussed it among themselves. The unusual energy and ability which 
he threw into the work of the Indian Territory Medical Associa- 
tion served to further spread this knowledge. When in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Choctaw Board of Health and later of the In- 
dian Territory Board of Health, he was constantly called upon to 
pass upon the requirements of men practicing medicine in the In- 
dian Territory, it was further evidence of his intense interest in 
the higher ideals of medical practice. As each succeeding year 
showed him growing stronger and stronger in his abilities, showed 
him producing better and better papers, and as he traveled to and 
from the great clinics with different members of the profession, it 
is small wonder that he was regarded by his friends and associates 
of the east side of this state as a leader in every form of medical 
activity. Finally when the two territories merged to become one 
state, shortly after he moved to McAlester and began to practice 
surgery, his name was spread over the western territory by being 
made Counselor-at-Large for the State Medical Association. From 
this point on his rise was more rapid than ever, and he was uni- 
versally regarded as one of the most brilliant and successful sur- 
geons in the state of Oklahoma. 

In 1911 he was appointed by Governor Lee Cruce to be a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Medical Examiners. This position he 
filled until in 1915 he was appointed Dean of the Medical School 
by the Board of Regents of the Oklahoma State University, during 
the administration of Governor Robert L. Williams. Serving on 
this Board with him was another brilliant man who had made a 
mark in Oklahoma medical history. This was Dr. Francis Bartow 
Fite, of Muskogee, who had begun practicing in the Indian Terri- 
tory on November 1, 1889, and who had had the distinction of train- 
ing under Dr. John A. Wyeth of New York City. 

Dr. Fite was a few years older than Dr. Long and was him- 
self a man of great and brilliant attainment in medicine. He had 
received his training in surgery during the very period when Lister’s 
teachings were first heard of in America, and therefore was an 
original exponent of the new science. Dr. Fite and Dr. Long had 
been friends for many years through their association in the In- 
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dian Territory Medical Association and when they were both made 
members of the State Board of Medical Examiners, their friend- 
ship became closer than ever. After serving as a member of the 
Board of Examiners, most of the time as President, for two years, 
Dr. Fite was then appointed a member of the State Board of 
Education. This was in 1913, and the State Board of Education 
at that time had jurisdiction over all the schools of the state, with 
the exception of the A. & M. College at Stillwater, and the prob- 
lems of the State University occupied a considerable portion of the 
Board’s time. It was their largest school and their costliest one; 
it had the most departments and the most political complications; 
and probably the most troublesome department of all was the class 
‘“B’? medical school, located in Oklahoma City, which had never 
been particularly welcomed by the faculty at Norman. 

Here as in so many other states, a wide gulf seemed to exist 
between medical education and other forms of education. Possibly 
this is because a medical school requires so much money to run it 
that the president feels that he must rob other departments in order 
to supply it. Certainly in the year 1915, the President of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma had no conception of the requirements of a 
first-class medical school, because the amount of money allotted 
the Medical Department that year for student assistants and lab- 
oratory supplies was the magnificent sum of six hundred dollars. 
Such an amount would not run the smallest sub-division of one 
department, much less a full medical school! Likewise it seems 
difficult for professional groups in other fields of activity to under- 
stand the iron clad rules and regulations imposed on the medical 
profession by its own organization, rules and regulations in re- 
gard to educational requirements which are more strictly observed 
than possibly in any other field of human activity. Since this is 
true, medical men constitute a sort of closed group, having their 
own code of ethies, their own ideas of right and wrong, their own 
knowledge of the capabilities of their various members, and firmly 
resent any outside influence. This being the case, medical schools 
sometimes suffer because of the lack of understanding of state of- 
ficials. Such officials may or may not include the administrative 
heads even of the universities sponsoring the school. 
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brilliant man, and he stood very high politically, being a member 
of the all powerful State Board of Education. He made up his mind 
that the cause of Medical education should no longer suffer in com- 
parison with the other colleges of the University. 


The President of the University at this time was Dr. Stratton 
Brooks, who apparently was not able to get the school organized 
and going. Dr. Fite revolved the matter over in his mind and 
discussed it with other leading physicians of both Oklahoma and 


Indian Territory. From his biography as written by Dr. LeRoy 
Long, I quote: 


“With characteristic zeal, industry, and intelligence he took an active 
part in stabilizing the educational system of the state. He was intensely 
interested in the development of the Medical Department of the State 
Universtiy, which was then classed as a “B” grade or second-rate school. 
Due largely to his persistent efforts over a period of nearly two years, 
there was a change of administration of the school, after which its 
progress was satisfactory.” 


Dr. Fite evidently talked the matter over frankly with Dr. 
W. J. Jolly, who was the acting dean of the school. He and Dr. 
Jolly were friends and could face facts squarely as they were. They 
were both interested in the cause of medical education, and in the 
mind of each of them came the same idea. They talked it over 
and agreed upon it. At any rate, Dr. Long says: 


“In 1913, Dr. W. J. Jolly, then acting Dean of the school, and I were 
guests at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, while attending a meeting of sur- 
geons. In conversation one evening, he told me that my name had been 
mentioned in connection with the position and asked me if I would con- 
sider it. I thanked him but replied that I did not think I could. 

A little later in the same year Dr. F. B. Fite, of Muskogee, who had 
been designated a member of the State Board of Education, then in charge 
of the University, spoke to me at some length about the matter, present- 
ing reasons why I should be willing to serve. I was grateful, but I told 
him that I did not think I ought to agree to take the place. 

In 1914 Dr. Fite called me by telephone. He said, “Long, the Board 
of Education meets tomorrow, and we are going to elect you Dean of the 
Medical School.” I thanked him but told him that I could not accept. 
He insisted, and I told him that I would be up to see him on the next 
train, which would leave McAlester (my home) in half an hour. Arriving 
at Muskogee, I saw Dr. Fite at once, telling him that I appreciated his 
kindness and confidence so much that I had made the trip to thank him 
and to explain why I felt I should definitely decline. I pointed out that 
to abandon friends and clientele and a perfectly satisfactory work that 
I had spent years in building up would be a tremendous sacrifice; that 
I had no desire to be Dean of a “B” grade school, and that to do the 
work that would have to be done to advance it to “A” grade would mean 
additional sacrifices, worry, and expenditure of energy. He admitted the 
force of my arguments and was good enough to let the matter rest for 
the time being. 

In May, 1915, I was again requested to serve. This time Dr. John W. 
Duke, of Guthrie, with whom Dr. Fite had been in communication, was 
spokesman. Great pressure was brought to bear. Appeal was made to 
my sense of duty to the medical profession. I hesitated and when I 
hesitated, I was lost. (if I may employ a figure that I hope is not quite 
applicable) and the next day I was elected.” 
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Ex-governor Williams, in commenting on this appoimtment, says: 

“I had known Dr. Long for many years, not well but socially. I knew 
that he was a good man and bore a fine reputation among the doctors. 
When I became Governor and moved to Oklahoma City, I found that the 
medical school was not being run satisfactorily. Some doctors of Okla- 
homa City were using it for their own personal profit and did not par- 
ticularly wish to see it improve. They knew that if it were made a first- 
class institution, they could not use it to increase their private practice 
and hence their income. The only hospital facilities they had were in 
a private institution belonging to one of the surgeons, who made his own 
interest paramount and, therefore, interfered with the proper teaching 
of the young men who were studying. I found that most of the boys of 
Oklahoma were going out of the state to take their medical courses. I 
talked to some of them and inquired why, and they told me that it was 
because Oklahoma only had a “B” grade school, which diploma was 
worthless to them. I made up my mind to correct this situation as far 
as possible. When I talked to the members of the State Board of 
Education about it, they recommended Dr. Long for the place. One 
doctor in particular recommended him. That was Dr. John A. Hatchett 
of El Reno. After learning of his qualifications and knowing that he 
was a good man as well as a good democrat, I insisted that he be ap- 
pointed, Dr. Hatchett, Dr. Duke, and Dr. Fite all recommended Dr. Long. 
They said Dr. Long ought to move to Oklahoma City. They felt that the 
American Medical Association wouid give an “A” class rating to this 
school if we made him Dean. I wrote to the members of the Board of 
Education and asked them to meet at Norman. I asked them to get the 
resignation of the dean or I was going to veto their appropriation. In 
the meanwhile Long was to let us know wether he would take it or not. 
Finally he agreed that if we made him Dean and Professor of Surgery 
that he would come for three thousand dollars a year.” 


Contrary to the belief of many men who have thought that 
Dr. Long Sought and obtained his appointment as Dean by political 
maneuvering, it was probably the hardest decision he was ever forced 
to make when he decided to leave McAlester and come to Oklahoma 
City. He had lived there for eleven years, during which time he 
had climbed out of the class of general practitioner into a strict 
specialty of surgery. During this time his income had increased 
until it was adequate for all his wants. Both he and Mrs. Long. 
as well as the children, like the town of McAlester, and were well 
and favorably known.-to all the inhabitants of the city. 

___Dr. Long was at this time forty-seven years of age, and it is 
difficult for a doctor to uproot himself at this age and become re- 
established in a new and different community. In spite of all the 
pressure that was put upon him by his medical friends, he hesitated 
and considered the move for a long time, discussing ‘it with Mrs 
Long and his brother, who lived in Denison, Texas. Dr. Tom felt 
et he ought to take it. He said, ‘‘You ought to go back and tell 
eo ber fae ae coming, Your boys are growing up, the Uni- 
‘ a in perma tat ts and you will be in a bigger city. I regard 
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cuss with her. He had hardly reached home when the telephone 
rang, and long distance informed him that Governor Williams in 
Oklahoma City, wished to speak to him. When he answered the 
telephone, the Governor urged him to accept the appointment and 
assured him of his complete and unqualified cooperation. Even so, 
Dr. Long held him off until he could come to Oklahoma City and 
investigate the matter more definitely. A few days later he came 
to Oklahoma City and agreed to accept the appointment. 


This brought about a number of problems. He had to dispose 
of his home, and arrange for someone to take over his practice in 
McAlester. These matters required time and it took him some 
months, but he succeeded in getting Dr. George Kilpatrick, of Wil- 
burton, to come to McAlester and take his home and office. Dr. 
Kilpatrick was an old friend of many years’ standing who had 
made a European trip with him, and whose ethical principles and 
professional skill had won Dr. Long’s confidence. He continued 
to practice in McAlester for a number of years until hig retirement. 


On May 28, 1915, a letter was written to Dr. LeRoy Long, in 
McAlester, Oklahoma, from Governor R. L. Williams. The letter 
head bears the name of A. N. Leecraft, Secretary to the Governor, 
and Ancel Earp, Chief Clerk. It read as follows: 


“My dear Doctor: 

I am advised by members of the Board of Education that on yesterday 
you were elected as Dean of the Medical College of this state to take 
the place of Dean C. R. Day, whose term expires on September 1, 1915. 
I want to congratulate the state on your election to this place. You will 
be officially advised of your election in due course by the President of 
the State University. 

Dr. Fite was a member of the Board of Education and after I told him 
that you would accept the place, he evinced an enthusiasm and a deter- 
mination to bring about your election at once so that you could make 
your preparations accordingly. 

I hope to see the Medical School make great growth under your ad- 
ministration and it will give you a great opportunity. This puts you 
officially, in a titular way, at the head of the medical profession of the 
State and gives you a residence in the largest city of the State. 

This is an honor that you merit and the public service that you 
render will be of great distinction to yourself and usefulness to the State. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
R. L. Williams.” 
On that same day another letter came to Dr. Long from the 


State Board of Education, reading as follows: 
“Dear Dr. Long: 

The State Board of Education yesterday elected you Dean of the 
Medical School to succeed the present Dean, Dr. Curtis R. Day. You are 
expected to begin srevice as Dean on September 1st. You will receive 
formal notice of your election from President Stratton D. Brooks of the 
University. I want to say that I am personally delighted with this action 
on the part of the Board and wish you the greatest possible success in 
the work, 

Very truly yours, 
Leslie T. Huffman, 
Secretary, State board of Education.” 
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One thing stands out with erystal clearness in this whole matter. 
It is plain that Dr. Long was fearful of the political job and was 
much more concerned that he be made Professor of Surgery than 
that he be made Dean of the school. In looking through his corre- 
spondence and old papers, numerous places are found where his 
name is typed LeRoy Long, Dean, and where he added in pen, Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clinical Sur- 
gery. He recognized that the tenure of office of a dean might be 
short; but if he were established in Oklahoma City as a surgeon, 
he would still be doing the thing he loved best after his political 
days were over. 

CHAPTER 10. 

One of the life long characteristics of Dr. Long was that he 
was slow to make up his mind, often times almost had to be pushed 
into undertaking a heavy responsibility but having decided to ae- 
cept it, he threw himself into it with the courage of a lion and 
let nothing stand in his way until he succeeded in achieving it. 
When he finally agreed to accept the appointment and heard the 
news that he had been elected, even then he wondered whether or 
not he had been wise. 

As a young man he had come west to get away from the 
medical school, the dissecting room, and the library. He had gone 
out into a raw and undeveloped country of fresh air and eattle 
and Indians. Now at last he had returned to the laboratory, the 
dissecting room, and the library, and was once more a medical school 
teacher. 

With characteristic energy he took hold of his new task. He 
wrote to Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, President of the University, and 
asked him to meet him in Oklahoma City, so that they could go 
over the matter together. Dr. Brooks was slightly hostile and felt 
that the appointment of the new dean had been forced upon him, 
which indeed it had been. One wonders at this juncture why a 
president of a university is as well qualified or should feel as well 
qualified to choose the dean of a medical school as would be a 
committee of members of the profession itself. Medicine is a highly 
technical ealling, and it is a universal opinion of doctors who know 
that it is impossible for the ordinary layman to evaluate the ability 
of a doctor. However Dr. Brooks may have felt, he soon adjusted 
himself to it and became a warm friend of Dr. Long. 

They found that the school was indeed in bad shape. 


“There were no full time teachers. The school was housed in tem- 
porary quarters at Norman and had no hospital except a leased one of 
forty beds, the owner reserving certain rights and privileges. (Rolater 
Hospital). The combined school and laboratory was a tiny room with but 
little more equipment than should be found in a physician’s office. **** 


reatment, and surgical operations, **** T made it clear 
that I could not undertake the task without some definite provision for 
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improvement. The president of the University helped all he could with 
the limited funds at his disposal.” 


The above quotations are Dr. Long’s own words, charitably de- 
scribing the facilities which he found the medical school possessed 
of when he took the responsibility of being its dean. Ags a matter 
of fact, the facilities were even worse than they sound. The only 
real hospital service offered the students was a service provided 
in the Rolater Hospital, which had been leased by the University 
for a period of ten years at a rental of eight thousand dollars per 
year. The original plant consisted of the Rolater home, a large 
two-story dwelling and on the same grounds a small hospital. In 
this was an ordinary operating room. The University agreed to 
increase the bed capacity of the hospital to sixty beds, of which 
twenty-six were to be clinical beds and thirty-four private beds. 
The State also built two new operating rooms and established a dis- 
pensary and out-patient department in the basement. of the hospital. 
They set aside a certain number of beds for the private use of Dr. 
Rolater, and granted him the use of the operating room at a spe- 
cified time. The administrative offices, classrooms, and library of 
the medical school were in the home building, where the kitchen 
was uSed as a clinical laboratory. In addition to these facilities, 
Oklahoma City General Hospital, located at that time some four 
blocks from Rolater Hospital, allowed them twenty-five beds in the 
emergency department. All other hospital plants and dispensary 
beds were located so far away from the Rolater Hospital as to be 
of little or no practical value to students. They looked good on 
paper, but were not under control of the University in any sense 
and were not practical for teaching purposes. 

After looking the situation over and learning exactly what he 
had to work with, Dr. Long went to the Capitol and consulted 
Governor Williams, who in turn authorized the Board of Affairs 
to take such steps as might be necessary to build and equip a chem- 
ical laboratory, to buy X-ray equipment, and to secure additional 
hospital and clinical facilities. Following this action, the City Hos- 
pital at Third and Stiles Streets, Oklahoma City, was leased and 
converted into a combination school and hospital, a clinical lab- 
oratory was built, and an X-ray plant was installed. 

This much was done immediately and with the Governor show- 
ing so much interest in the project, Dr. Long felt encouraged. He 
moved his family to Oklahoma City and began work in real earnest, 
forgetting for the time being his own interests. It is true that he 
opened an office for the practice of surgery, but he was in it very 
little. He spent all the forenoon working in the school, planning 
for new improvements, and studying the problems he was having 
to meet. It must be remembered that he was not a school man pri- 
marily, and that he was not familiar with the most recent develop- 
ments of medical school requirements, all of which constituted a 
batch of literature to be read and digested and correspondence which 
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must be undertaken in order to familiarize himself thoroughly with 
what was required in order to place the school on a firm founda- 
tion. 3 
It was his greatest desire to obtain an ‘“‘A”’ rating for the 
school, and in order to do this he knew that the fundamental equip- 
ment and hospital facilities required by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation must be purchased and installed. Not only this but the 
Chicago officials of the American Medical Association must be con- 
vinced that the school was not merely a political football but rather 
an ‘“‘A’’ rating, the standards thus set up would be maintained. 
A world of prejudice in Oklahoma City had to be overcome and the 
influence and help of these doctors (some of whom felt that the 
Governor had snubbed them in taking an outsider) must be lined 
up and put to work. 

After the improvements began to go into effect and it seemed 
fairly certain that a new day was dawning for the school, Dr. Long 
went to Chicago, taking along with him Dr. A. L. Blesh. Here they 
met Dr. Arthur W. White, who was visiting in Chicago and who 
was a personal friend of Dr. Arthur Dean Bevin and Dr. N. C. 
Caldwell, President and Secretary respectively of the Council on 
Medical Education. At this conference the earnestness of these 
three faculty members was most impressive. They did not ask for 
advancement in rating, because they knew the school did not merit 
it. They only asked for patient advice and constructive criticism. 
Dr. Long says: * 

“I made the statement that as long as I was Dean of the school, the regulations 
and ideals of the Council would. be carried out, that if any circumstances making 
that impossible should arise, J would retire. That pledge has been kept.” 

As time went on, additions were made to the faculty. En- 
trance requirements and standards were raised. The Out-Patient 
Department was enlarged, the clinical facilities generally were im- 
proved. Up to the time of Dr. Long’s appointment, the State had 
furnished such a small amount of support for the school that every- 
one was discouraged, and the clinics which were already organized 
in St. Anthony Hospital and other places were about to be with- 
drawn. Now after even a few months, they not only were not with- 
drawn but were greatly increased. A few months after his appoint- 
ment, Dr. Long was able to say the following: 

‘ “In the work of the school the very first thing upon which emphasis 
is placed is efficient and systematic service on the part of the teaching 
staff. **** It is well understood by all, therefore, that men are on the 
faculty for but one purpose—to render acceptable service. As we see 
it, this is a basic essential, for an enthusiastic and able corps of teachers 
may make up to a great extent for lack of equipment and other facil- 
ities. **** In addition to the full-time men at Norman, we have here at 
Oklahoma City, fifty odd active members of the faculty, and there is a 
perfectly satisfactory esprit de corps. **** There are no bickerings, no 
jealousies apparent. *t#k We are endeavoring to impress upon the ‘stu- 
dents that medicine is not a money-making vocation, but a profession 
that should be dedicated to service of humanity, We are trying to en- 
courage them to have ideals, and to show them that if the medical man 
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will conscientiously work for the realization of an ideal based upon the 
traditional conception of altruistic service to his fellow being, the mere 
matter of making a living will take care of itself. We realize that this 
is a heavy undertaking, for all of us know, although we may blush with 
shame when we think about it, that the spirit of commercialism has, 
especially of late years, been too often manifest in the ranks of our pro- 
fession. **** But some of us have enough faith to make us feel like con- 
tinuing the job, for, God willing, we believe the time is not far distant 
when our work will bear abundant fruit, and those who have wandered 
away from the paths of professional rectitude and traded upon the mis- 
fortunes of the sick will be forgotten, or, worse, and perhaps more justly, 
remembered with undisguised disgust. **** Recently an arrangement was 
made through which a considerable sum of money is made immediately 
available in connection with the present needs of the School of Medicine. 
Temporarily, this will place us in a splendid situation. Through this ar- 
rangement we will be able to install all the equipment now needed both 
at Norman and Oklahoma City. At present we are operating two hos- 
pitals at Oklahoma City—University Hospital and University Emergency 
Hospital—with an aggregate capacity of 100 beds. In addition, we have 
clinical arrangements with St. Anthony’s Hospital and with several ma- 
ternity hospitals. This gives the School of Medicine excellent clinical 
facilities. **** The school is now supplied with all the required full-time 
professors, and, in addition thereto, we have a full-time pathologist and 
an expert anesthetist on salary in connection with the work of our two 
hospitals. After careful consideration, we believe we are justified in 
making the statement that our work in the School of Medicine, both at 
Norman and at Oklahoma City, is “A” grade, but we are in “B” grade, 
and we believe we are kept there mainly for the reason that the work 
of our clinical years is conducted in rented property. We do not be- 
lieve that the Council on Medical Education looks with favor upon this 
temporary, unsettled situation of the school—an unfortunate, crippling 
situation for a department of the University of the great state of Oklahoma. 

This brings us to the most important matter in connection with our 
most urgent need if we are to grow in the future. If Oklahoma Univer- 
sity is to have a medical department of the kind she should have—a 
medical department of real merit and, withal, a source of greatest good 
to the people of the state, we must have a large clinical hospitat at Okla- 
homa City. Our ideal is a three hundred bed hospital with an arrange- 
ment through which the counties of the state shall send the indigent sick 
and crippled and afflicted to us for treatment.” 


Accordingly, in January, 1917, a bill was introduced into the 
Legislature, providing for two hundred thousand dollars to con- 
struct a University Hospital to be used as a teaching institution 
for the medical school. It had been planned to have it introduced 
to the Senate but the Senate Hospital Committee refused to report 
favorably on the bill and recommended that ‘‘it do not pass.’’ 

Certain doctors in Oklahoma City were not in favor of the hos- 
pital, among them, Dr. J. B. Rolater, who was the owner of the 
hospital under lease by the school and which was being used as a 
teaching hospital at that time. The matter remained deadlocked 
for a time. Paul Fesler, who was working all the time lobbying 
for the bill, grew discouraged and said it was hopeless. Finally 
Dr. Rolater told Dr. Fite that if his lease could be allowed to run 
on, he would stop lobbying against the bill. The friends of the 
bill decided to allow it to run and Dr. Long requested and obtained 
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a rehearing before the Senate Committee in the Senate Chamber. 
Tt was held at noon and a large number of members of the faculty 
and students attended the hearing: I quote Dr. Long’s words: 

“With impassioned pleas and unanswerable logic, one after another 
presented the claims of the School of Medicine; and on that day we solemn- 
ly promised that if we could get help, we would remove the odious stigma 
of “B” grade, And then the members of the medical profession came to 
our assistance. The members of the Legislature were anxious to secure 
reliable information, and they received it from the physicians of the state. 
The struggle continued for longer than two months, when in March, 1917, 
just before the adjourning of the Legislature, the bill passed with an 
overwhelming majority. With this victory, the state of Oklahoma now 
had a class “A” school, whose entrance requirements were as high as any 
school in the country, whose graduates were receiving adequate instruc- 
tion, and whose laboratories and equipment were up to the standard re- 
quired by the American Medical Association. Not only this, but the poor 
people of the state of Oklahoma finally had a hospital to which they 
could come and obtain the best type of medical attention.” 

It was not all eloquence and unanswerable logic, however, which 
caused the bill to pass. The powerful influence of Governor Wil- 
liams was on their side and even after the Senate had reeommended 
that it not pass, the governor threatened to veto the college appro- 
priation unless the bill was passed in three days. He says that or- 
ganized medicine was not back of the bill to build the University 
Hospital. He says that he and Dr. Long did it. Most likely he is 
correct. 

CHAPTER 11. 


The new University Hospital was a box like structure built on 

the bare, treeless side of a hill southeast of the Capitol. It was 
considerably removed from other buildings of the city, but a street- 
car line ran past it and a paved street led to it, thus giving ac- 
cess from the city out that way. Not a dollar of the two hundred 
thousand dollars was spent for architectural beauty, but every penny 
went into useful construction for the service of the patients. In 
spite of its lack of adornment, however, the opening of the hospital 
and the granting of an ‘‘A’’ rating by the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation marked the dawning of a new day in the medical history of 
Oklahoma. Not only was Dr. Long and the medical faculty happy 
over this, but more than hundred students as well as leading mem- 
bers of the profession throughout the state were overjoyed that the 
goal had at last been reached. A great banquet was held at the 
heat of an all day celebration. Prominent officials of the 
ay e of Oklahoma and of the State Medical Association attended 
¢ banquet and one and all pledged their support and efforts in 
paoragese| the standards of the institution. The banquet was in 
ee a of the senior students of the school; and Dr. Leonard C. 
Tiere who ms then from Pawhuska, was the toastmaster, Those 
ahd San ones who had come to scoff, remained to praise; and the 
eee cata ph: manner in which the new dean had accomplished 
ullding of a first-class medical school constituted an enduring 
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monument to his ability and automatically made him the acknowl- 
edged leader of the profession in the state of Oklahoma. 

The hospital was first opened for the reception of patients in 
August, 1919, and had a normal bed capacity of one hundred and 
seventy-six. During the next two years this capacity was greatly 
Increased by the addition of an administration building and other 
repairs, making the total bed capacity at this time two hundred 
and seventy-six with twenty-five other beds which could be used 
in case of emergencies. It had well equipped laboratories and an 
X-ray department, as well as diet kitchens, work shops, and a laun- 
dry. Also its record system was well under way. Such an insti- 
tution was large enough to require considerable personnel and or- 
ganization. Dr. Wann Langston was appointed Medical Superin- 
tendent by Dr. Long; and Paul Fesler, who had begun his career 
as office secretary for the Dean and who had grown up with the 
institution so that he understood every phrase of its management, 
was made Business Superintendent. 

The patients were divided during the first year into medical, 
surgical and obstetrical services; and beginning on July 1, 1920, 
a medical and surgical resident physician was on duty at all times 
with internes working under them in each department. The num- 
ber of students had increased to one hundred and thirty-two, there 
being forty-seven freshmen, thirty-seven sophomore, twenty-four jun- 
iors and twenty-four seniors. The out-patient clinic still remained 
at the original emergency hospital at Second and Stiles, and the 
average daily attendance jumped from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty patients. So much had this attendance increased that it 
was impossible te give them adequate attention with the help 
available. 

There was yet one large hurdle to be negotiated. The work 
of the first two years was still conducted at Norman, and was groan- 
ing because of inadequate housing facilities. The number of stu- 
dents enrolling for medicine had shown a sharp increase, and Dr. 
Long earnestly wished to bring the entire Medical Department to 
Oklahoma City. He knew that it was far better if students could 
have all four years in one location so that they would be in con- 
tact with patients and instructors during their entire period of 
instruction. He was forced to wait on this matter, however, and 
had to satisfy himself with a slower growth. In 1921 the Legis- 
lature appropriated sixty thousand dollars for the building and 
equipping of a nurses’ home. Prior to this time the nurses had 
been quartered in a dwelling some two blocks west of the hospital. 
Not only were their quarters terribly crowded, but it was quite 
inconvenient in cold or wet weather so that the hospital was forced 
to provide transportation for them under such conditions. The new 
nurses’ home was built directly back of the hospital and when it 
was finished and the landscaping of the grounds began to take form, 
the University began to look its part in the appearance of the city 
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in general. At the same time the nurses’ home was built, the old 
laboratory quarters between it and the hospital were remodeled into 
a convenient and well equipped dispensary. | All this time the old 
dispensary had remained at Second and Stiles—practically a mile 
away from the hospital. Now for the first time the hospital, nurses’ 
home, and dispensary were all in one unit, the only remaining task 
being to build a medical school and bring the work of the first two 
years from Norman to Oklahoma City. 

By this time Dr. Long had shown himself not only to be a fine 
teacher and a splendid surgeon, but a capable administrator and 
organizer. Also his inherently clean mind and high ideals perme- 
ated the entire faculty and were radiating themselves out in every 
direction through the many contacts which his associates had with 
other physicians of the state. At this time there were only two 
fully equipped hospitals in the state and both were in Oklahoma 
City. One of these was his immediate creation. Owing to his ac- 
knowledged ability as a speaker and his numerous old acquantances 
throughout the state, he was continually called upon to visit various 
sections of the state and to attend medical meetings. Every act of 
his life was to make concrete and actual the dreams which had been 
growing in his heart since his earliest boyhood; and as he visited 
the hospital each day and saw the long line of eager, suffering peo- 
ple looking to him and his assistants for help, many times his heart 
went back to the day of his own graduation when he took the Oath 
of Hippocrates and dedicated his life to the service of humanity. 
No doubt he thought more than once of the talks he had had with 
old Dr. McLean under the shade trees of his North Carolina home. 
No doubt he thought of the long hours he had spent driving across 
the country in the cold and the wet as he practiced in Caddo, pre- 
paring himself for the day when he could do an even greater work, 
which was to train other men to take his place. 

During the years 1917 and 1918, in addition to carrying on 
the tremendous load of building the medical school, Dr, Long like- 
wise was forced to carry on his part of a national war effort. As 
a member of the draft board in Oklahoma City, much of his time 
was taken up examining army recruits. As a result of his efforts 
during this emergency, he was made a lieutenant colonel in the 
medical reserve, heading Base Hospital Number 56, which was to 
Bee aor teeth service in case another national emergency 
nea se. Fortunately, none did arise during the remainder of 

is lifetime. 

In 1925 both he and the school suffered a severe loss, when Paul 
Fesler was offered the superintendency of the University Hospital 
Minneapolis. _Paul had not only been the Business Superinten- 
: ‘ek ee ee but was invaluable in many ways, carrying the 
Sen has eee administration with no effort whatever. 
aan se by missionary for the University Hospital, tra- 

e from end to end, making contacts with legislators, 
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physicians, and others interested in the welfare of patients. He was 
a splendid representative when the Legislature was in session, pre- 
Senting the cause of the University Hospital in language which leg- 
islators could understand, bringing them over and demonstrating to 
them the need for further funds in order to develop the institu- 
tion which had been started. He made it a business to make friends 
among all the political groups who controlled the destinies of 
the state of Oklahoma, and lived his work day and night. Per- 
haps he, more than any other man, was responsible for the rapid 
growth of the medical school when it once got a break. Not only 
was he doing these things at home, but he was attending national 
meetings and soon became known to the American College of Sur- 
geons as one of the most capable administrators in the nation. 
Eventually he grew to be too big for his position and was called 
to Minneapolis. His going left the entire load of public relations 
on Dr. Long himself, which was more than one man could properly 
attend to. ; 

Along with the loss of Paul from the working force of the 
hospital, there were other losses. Dr. Archa K. West, formerly Dean 
of the School and Professor of Medicine, passed away. Also did 
Antonio D. Young and Dr. Arthur A. Will, all loyal and devoted 
faculty members who had helped build the institution to what it 
was. Naturally their places were taken by younger men, but Dr. 
Long felt their losses as personal friends. 

Meanwhile the institution continued to grow. <A Soldiers’ Relief 
Bill was passed by the Legislature in 1921, and among other things 
it provided for hospital attention for disabled veterans who could 
not obtain emergency care from the Veterans’ Bureau. Working 
in conjunction with this fund, the third west floor of the University 
Hospital was fitted up as a soldiers’ ward, which it remains today. 

At this same time it became necessary to establish a Social Serv- 
ice Department of the hospital, and the first head of this depart- 
ment was Miss Virginia Tolbert, who had been formerly Dean of 
Women at the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

Among other activities of Paul Fesler and members of the Orth- 
opedic Department was the formation of a Crippled Children’s So- 
ciety. This had a membership throughout the state and speedily 
became a very powerful organization. Mr. Lew Wentz, a multi- 
millionaire, of Ponea City, became greatly interested in its work 
and thereby was induced frequently to visit the University Hos- 
pital and see the corrective work which was being done among these 
children. Finally he conceived the idea of a donation of a more 
permanent type and decided to build a children’s hospital on the 
grounds adjacent to the University Hospital, so that the children 
could be cared for properly by members of the faculty. He pro- 
posed a donation of three hundred thousand dollars, which could 
be added to by the Legislature to build the kind of hospital which 
would be needed and to equip it properly. There were some doubts 
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itation, some committee hearings and rehearings, some argu- 
a ramcee pie but finally the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives agreed to accept his donation and furnish the necessary equip- 
ment and grounds to put it into effect. The result was the erection 
of one of the most beautiful children’s hospitals in the country, 
located on the hillside east of the University Hospital and form- 
ing a part of the same institution. It has a capacity of three hun- 
dred beds, and the work in it is done entirely by members of the 
teaching faculty of the University of Oklahoma. Needless to say, 
it is continually filled by children from every county in Oklahoma. 

Finally in 1927, the long sought appropriation was secured to 
make the medical school a complete unit with the University Hos- 
pital. The Legislature was induced to provide funds for the con- 
struction of a medical school building to be erected across the street 
from the hospital on ground already owned by the state. Dr. L. A. 
Turley, assistant Dean of the School, was appointed to arrange for 
the plans and after they were prepared, the building was constructed. 
On November 2, 1928, it was dedicated to the service of the people 
of Oklahoma. The dedicatory address was made by Dr. Jabez N. 
Jackson, old time friend and associate of Dr. Long, who at this time 
was President of the American Medical Association. 

CHAPTER 12. 

By the time the medical school building was completed, the 
name of LeRoy Long began to be known more and more throughout 
the nation. As he traveled about to medical meetings he was recog- 
nized as an increasingly important authority in the field of surgery. 
Medical school men everywhere knew that he had taken a school 
practically from the start and within ten years had turned it into a 
class ‘‘A’’ school of the first order. Also they recognized that when 
he stood on his feet to talk in a medical meeting, they were sure 
to hear something that was unusually good. By reason of this, 
honors of various kinds began to flow to him without his seeking 
them. In addition to his long time membership in the county and 
state medical associations with their corresponding affiliation in the 
American Medical Association, he was a charter member of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Throughout his life he was very proud 
of this and worked at it without ceasing. Also he was a member of 
the Oklahoma City Academy of Medicine, the American <Associa- 
tion for the Study of Goiter, the Western Surgical Association (a 
very exclusive organization), and the Association of Medicine of 
North America. He was a fellow and ex-president of the Oklahoma 
Academy of Science. Due to his knowledge of French literature, he 
was a member of L’Association des Medecins. 

His only hobby was the reading of French literature, and he 
mastered the language entirely without help when he was located 
in McAlester. Feeling the need of reading a foreign language in 
oe << sent away and bought a correspondence course in 

rench. ter studying this for a short time, he was able to find 
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a young French woman, who was governess for the children of a 
fellow citizen in McAlester, and obtained a few lessons in pronouncia- 
tion from her. From this time on, his interest in the language was 
so great that he continued to work at it until he read it as well 
as he read English. 

' An important movement which started under Dr. Long’s foster- 
ing tutelage was the Oklahoma City Clinical Society. This move- 
ment began in the mind of Dr. Earl D. McBride, then President of 
the Oklahoma County Medical Society; but the first meeting of 
committee members which outlined the policies and the plan on 
which the clinics would be handled each year was held in the Uni- 
versity Hospital under Dr. Long’s chairmanship in 1930. From 
that beginning has grown a meeting which has assumed national 
importance and attracts annually five or six hundred doctors to 
Oklahoma City. During the past ten years it has had as lecturers 
practically every famous man of medicine in the United States. Up 
to the year of his death, Dr. Long had served on its Advisory Com- 
mittee and as a member of its Executive Board. 

In 1926 he grew weary and decided to take another European 
trip for a vacation. He and Mrs. Long left for a trip to France 
and were gone most of the summer. During this time with his com- 
plete knowledge of French, he was able to get around and enjoy 
himself much more than on his previous visit. One of the exciting 
experiences which he recounted with great pleasure was a visit to 
the University at Lausanne, Switzerland, where he happened to see 
Professor Roux give the last lecture of his university career to the 
class in medicine. In his story of this visit one could detect the 
feeling of one teacher of medicine sympathizing with another as 
his. career closed. 


When Dr. Long’s party reached the amphitheater, he noticed 
that it was decorated with flowers and that there was a general at- 
mosphere of gloom prevading the place. The old professor was 
talking to the students and occasionally a tear would roll down his 
cheek. Dr. Long was introduced to the Professor’s daughter, who 
whispered to him that her father was giving his last lecture to the 
medical class because he had reached the age of retirement and must 
stop his work. Dr. Long felt embarrassed and told her that he 
would withdraw, that he did not wish to intrude and would excuse 
himself. She would not hear of it, however, but insisted on intro- 
ducing him to her father, who immediately snapped out of his gloom 
and gave a special operative clinic for the American visitors. At 
this clinic he used an American made Bard-Parker knife, which 
he demonstrated to the class and praised very highly. Turning to 
Dr. Long, he asked him if he knew who invented this knife. Dr. 
Long did not know. 


“‘Tt was not a surgeon; he would be too stupid,’’ said Pro- 
fessor Roux. 
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After the clinic, Dr. Long’s party was invited to stay for a few 
moments visit, during which time he and the professor became fast 
friends, and for some years after this they exchanged correspondence. 

Also on this trip he visited various historic shrines, wherein 
he learned much about the work of Pasteur and other great medical 
heroes, who had been his delight as he studied medicine and fought 
his way upward in the world of science. He reflected these mom- 
ents of hero worship in his later speeches and passed on to students 
the inspiration he drew from the great examples of these men. 

In 1925 he attended a meeting of the American College of Sur- 
geons in Philadelphia. An important part of the program was the 
Hospital Section, where he was listed to speak. When his time 
came, he got up and held the audience spellbound by his discus- 
sion of fee splitting, which he termed a ‘‘traffic in helpless human 
beings.’? Column after column was devoted to his talk in the 
Philadelphia newspapers; and an interesting fact is that in spite 
of the distinguished: names who were present and who talked on that 
occasion, more space was allotted to his remarks than to all the 
others put together. Dr. Long stated that there were probably 
thirty thousand men in the United States performing operations 
who used means ‘‘other than their knowledge in obtaining patients’’. 

They perform quick operations that are not necesary,’’ Dr. Long 
oe saunas bleeding patients of every penny, send them 
ae a surgeons put men and women on the operating 

e a carve them up ‘before the patient has time to consult a 
“aren tees rae Se ee operations were really necessary, 
ape ey tae ina 0 aL eesiaigc a eS of their fee.’’ 
American College of i Si vcha alee aoe paige i ie 
oe time Biol the eee , pledged to give their skill 

he reaction to this speech was widespread, and i 
Sy not too good. Many surgeons acta it ane = weort 
=I deca oa Prowpsung against such an accusation. Newpapers 
rum discussions on the issue, and the uproar was re- 
markable. Especially was it so since Dr. Long had not the fai 
idea that it ld i “2 “i ne eng 
would ever be published. He was merely talking to a 
group of fellow surgeons, pleading with them to maintain the same 
high menos of ethics which he himself believed in 
. Long w is wi . 
Gt the wioat Yeoreta of his life that he Red Deca Se tpane ee eee 
ee to the ideals of the practice of siedieine |aneaeaee 
ies ; 5 : 
no tt Tony fo be Wik ee dee, Sea ee 
of the greatest pleasure when he harses thal Both oF ats eatat 
FoRhacoma rlontnis aahneaiea A of his sons wanted 
SP sae er oars e no particular attempt to influence 
bee hatin vce nee aR younger one thought for a time of going 
Sie 4 y Swung around to his father’s oecupati 
it was noticeable to Dr. Lone’s fri Ray 
; g’s friends how pleased he was at 
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his son’s decision. He sent them both through Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, then through Harvard University Medical Department. Upon 
graduation he arranged for them to have the finest possible interne- 
ships, and then gave them each a trip to Europe. When they came 
back to Oklahoma City to locate with him, his joy knew no bounds. 
The three of them associated themselves together, forming the Le- 
Roy Long Clinic, under which name the two sons still operate. 

Dr. Long was a member of many organizations. He early joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South and remained a steadfast 
member of that body until the day of his death. He was deeply 
religious and served as a steward at St. Lukes Methodist Church in 
Oklahoma City, for a number of years. Because of his grave and 
kindly bearing and his eloquence when on his feet, he was often 
mistaken for a member of the ministry. One of his strongest per- 
sonal friends was Reverend Forney Hutchinson, who was for a num- 
ber of years pastor of the church in Oklahoma City. Many times 
they were seen together, making rounds calling on patients in the 
late afternoons, and often Reverend Hutchinson would come with 
him out to the medical school and University Hospital and stay 
while Dr. Long saw all his patients and wound up his work for 
the day. Early in his career he became a member of the Masonic 
Lodge and enjoyed it exceedingly. While living in Caddo, he be- 
came a member of the B. P. O. E., and the Woodmen of the World. 
He was a life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and for 
more than twenty years was District Governor of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. All these organizations claimed a portion of his 
time, in addition to other numerous medical groups to which he 
belonged. 

Dr. Long’s character was an interesting complex. Naturally he 
was timid and shy, above the average, yet when urged to undertake 
a thing by his friends, he would start into it and show the courage 
of a lion. On moral principles he never compromised; and when 
once he became convinced that medicine was a high calling whose 
ethics should be the highest in the world, nothing could shake him 
from that belief. This being the case, all his life he was bitterly 
opposed to fee splitting or to any of the unethical practices which 
were condemned by organized medicine. That is why being dean 
of the medical school appealed to him. Here he could put into prac- 
tice all his principles and live them completely, as well as teach 
them to the oncoming generation of younger doctors. 

That is why when he went to Chicago he gave his pledge that 
he would run the University Hospital in accordance with the high- 
est principles of organized medicine and when he could no longer 
do so, he would resign. And that is why when circumstances arose 
making it impossible for him to maintain those standards, he did 
resign promptly and without hesitation. ; ; 

In, 1929 he made another trip to Europe, in company with his 
son, Wendell, this time attending a World Conference for Crippled 
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Children, held in Geneva, Switzerland. Before leaving Oklahoma 
City, a telegram came to him from Paul H. King, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, which read as follows: 


Dr. LeRoy Long, Sr., Dean, 

University School of Medicine, 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
I have learned with great pleasure of your attending the Geneva 
conference. Anxious for you to preside morning session, Tuesday, 
July 30th, Theme: Examination and diagnosis of crippled chil- 
dren. Also to make remarks on subjects you may be in a posl- 
tion to make. Glad to have you wire acceptance. 
In his telegram, Dr. Long replied: 


Paul H. King, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
I had not intended to attend Geneva conference but since I will 
be in Switzerland at the time, I accept your kind invitation to 
preside morning session, Tuesday, July 30th. 

When he delivered his remarks in French, there was great ap- 
plause in the hall. The official interpreter of the convention was 
a young Swiss, who was immensely elated that an American could 
speak French. 

After the conference, he and Wendell returned to France, and 
made a leisurely tour through that country. It was Dr. Long’s de- 
sire to know how the ordinary common people of France lived and 

thought; and for this reason their tour included many small towns 
’ which are not in the ordinary paths of travel. They went to Gren- 
oble, then to Avignon, Nimes, and Careasonne. At Nimes was located 
the ruins of a vast Roman eoliseum, and while the scenery was 
good, the food and wine were no good. One hot day while here, they 
searched in vain for a cool drink of water, wine, or any other thing 
which might slake their thirst. After a vain search, they were forced 
to be content with a very inferior fare; and in spite of his love 
for France, Dr. Long confided to Wendell: 

“The best thing about these people is their language.”’ 

From here they went to Toulouse and Bordeaux. His American 
appetite was plenty strong and after a few days of privation, he 
was anxious for some kind of food similar to what he was aceus- 
tomed to. Going into a restaurant, he asked the waiter for an 
order of fried ham. Apparently the waiter had never heard of 
such a thing. He offered boiled ham, stewed ham, and every other . 
kind of ham except fried. Dr. Long trotted out his best French 
and after a lengthy discussion with many gestures, he took the 
knife out of the waiter’s hand, showed him how to slice off a piece 
of ham, put it into a skillet, and fry it; and finally was served 
what he wanted. 

oo: re feet this Dr. Long’s sociological interest played out, 
Ee ne a e more interested in things pertaining to medicine. 

: ys later they reached Paris, where he could hardly wait 
until he had seen the Pasteur Institute. He reached it late in the 
afternoon, almost at closing time, but an old attendant courteously 
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admitted him and asked if he would like to visit the tomb of Pasteur. 
A man who had worshiped Pasteur all his life and who had come 
three thousand miles to learn more about him naturally would. So 
he was led along a lengthy passage to a dark, cellar-like opening 
closed by iron gates. After opening these gates, the attendant led 
them down some steps into another passage leading to a cryptlike 
enclosure built of masonry. In this room wag Pasteur’s grave and 
when the lights were turned on, one could read across the ceiling 
the words, ‘‘Faith, Hope, Charity, Science.’? Dr. Long stood for 
a few moments in rapt contemplation, then slowly turned away and 
followed his guide. Perhaps of all the moments spent in his busy 
life of achievement, of inspiration, of study, and of dreams, this 
was the highest single point he ever reached. He often referred to 
it in making addresses to students in later years. Of all the heroes 
that Dr. Long worshiped, Pasteur stood the highest; and when in 
the fullness of time, such success came to him that he could travel 
across the waters and stand at the grave of this, the greatest hero 
of all, his cup of happiness was filled. 

One other high point stood out in his memory of this trip. 
This was a visit to the Ecole des Medecins of the University of 
Paris (Sorbonne). Among the ancient buildings of this institu- 
tion there is a long pasageway, lined by the statues of great men 
who have attained fame in the history of French medicine. This 
passageway is known as the Hall of Lost Footsteps, and here again 
Dr. Long saturated his soul with the admiration and the inspiration 
of men whose names have marked the way by which all modern 
medical science travels. 

CHAPTER 13. 

By 1930 the medical school and hospital unit were completed 
and all that remained was to add to them from year to year as the 
population grew and as the demands increased. Also both Dr. Long’s 
sons had finished their schooling and were now at home practicing 
with him. It appeared as if his life work was principally done, 
and he could enjoy the fruits of many years spent in careful and 
conscientious labor. 

The faculty was well organized and composed of men quite cap- 
able in their various specialties. The student body was enthusi- 
astic and was doing good work, with an increased enrollment at the 
beginning of each school year. The students had more opportunity 
for clinical observation than they were able to take advantage of. 
Everyone was united and was agreed that the school was a good one 
and that its Dean had the universal respect and admiration of all 
who knew him. Ordinarily under such conditions, one would as- 
sume that the Dean would continue on until the inevitable toll of 
age had drained his vitality and abilities to a point where he would 
automatically be retired. 

Such was not to be the case, however, in the fast moving state 
of Oklahoma. A new governor was elected, the Honorable William 
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H. Murray, a member of the original constitutional convention and 
a stickler for exact interpretation of laws. He swept into the office 
with the backing of a host of malcontents, who believed that al- 
most everything in the state was being run against the interests 
of the people and who wanted a change. As always, there was 
the usual turnover of State employees in the various departments 
of government; and an institution as large as University Hospital 
was not to be overlooked by those who were seeking places for 
patronage favors. Compromises became necessary for those who de- 
sired to remain in power; and the appointment and naming of em- 
ployees, even including the medical and business superintendents 
of the hospital, were more or less taken out of the hands of the 
University authorities and delegated to those whose primary interest 
was that of repaying political obligations. 
Dr. Long stood against such wholesale changing of employees. 
He took the position that a hospital was an institution which should 
not be disturbed any more than was necessary. While he recog- 
' nized that certain non-professional jobs might have a change of 
personnel without particular damage to the institution, he did not 
like the idea of discharging faithful employees and replacing them 
with political hangers-on, whose only qualifications consisted of 
knowing the right people. He had always managed to weather the 
storm of previous changes of governors by simply remaining neu- 
tral, but this time he could not do so. A more or less constant 
barrage of criticism was directed at him and those responsible for 
the management of the University, including all its divisions. Most 
of this criticism was absolutely unjust and unfounded and consisted 
of rumors announced before committees wherein the accused had 
no opportunity for refutation. Conscientious citizens do not like 
to be thus pilloried, even though the things for which they are cri- 
ticized can be fully explained as being proper conduct under the 
circumstances. As a rule, they never are given the opportunity to 
explain, and newspapers and other organs of publicity are never 
able to reach the same audience with their explanations as was 
reached in the original sensational article of criticism. For these 
reasons, it was a very trying time for Dr. Long and those of his 
associates who were laboring as hard as possible for the good and 
steady management of the University Hospital and Medical School. 
Along with these troubles came the usual demand of dis- 
gruntled elements for a fuller share in the operation of the hospital. 
hee tae chiropractors, and other groups of healers were alert 
€ opportunity and began to demand that they be allowed to 
use the hospital. Notwithstanding the fact that the University Hos- 
pital was built primarily for the benefit of the Medical School and 
‘ha operated by the faculty without salaries for the benefit of 
# Maes groupe, who could not qualify under the American 
ation rule for faculty appointments, were perfectly 
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pene to ruin the standing of the school in order to carry their 
point. 


Their complaint became so loud that it reached the ears of the 
Governor, who in looking over the original bill which provided 
for the construction of the hospital, found that the wording of the 
law was of such a nature that in his opinion they were legally 
entitled to attend patients in the institution. Looking back over the 
incident, it would seem that if he had taken thought for the good 
and best interests of the state at large, he would have found some 
method of avoiding the issue rather than to have harmed the school 
in the manner which his interpretation seemed likely to do. Regard- 
less of the merits of his interpretation, it was naturally ruinous to 
the medical school; because the moment such irregular practitioners 
were allowed to participate in the care of patients within its walls, 
the approval of the American Medical Association was instantly 
and automatically withdrawn from the school and its rating com- 
pletely lost. 


; Dr. Long attempted to show the Governor and those advising 
him the error of such an interpretation. They were not impressed 
by his plan, however. The American Medical Association and the 
American College of Surgeons meant nothing to them; and in their . 
rugged individualism, they felt that no one had the right to tell 
them how an institution in Oklahoma should be administered. For 
a few days the matter stood thus, while the faculty and students 
anxiously awaited the Governor’s decision. Finally on July 27, 1931, 
came an executive order from the Governor, reading as follows: 

WHEREAS, there exists in Oklahoma City a State Institution known 
as the University Hospital, which hospital is for the treatment of diseases 
and to supply remedies for sick and suffering citizens of the state and to 
aid such sick and suffering as by law may be consigned to said hospital 
by any means or methods that will relieve their suffering, and 

WHEREAS, Mrs. W. O. Burgett was placed in said hospital Saturday 
morning, July 25th, and 

WHEREAS, The medical physicians state that there is very little hope 
for her recovery, and 

WHEREAS, Dr. LeRoy Long has stated to the Governor over the tele- 
phone that there is very little hope for her recovery, and 

WHEREAS, The husband of said Mrs. Burgett, through the advice of 
her neighbor and friend who is a practitioner known as chiropractic, 
informs him that Mrs. Burgett needs a combined treatment of medicine 
and chiropractic methods, and 

WHERBAS, it is essential that every method be used that would re- 
lieve suffering humanity and particularly this patient lodged in a state 
institution, and 

WHERBAS, the said institution is a public institution and should 
admit, all physicians, surgeons, and other persons having remedies recog- 
nized and licensed by law of the state of Oklahoma, and the denial of the 
right of the patient and her family to have such treatment is a discrim- 
ination in the law between regularly licensed and lawfully permitted 
attendance upon the sick, " 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Wm. H. Murray, Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma, do hereby direct that the said hospital shall permit any chiro 
practitioner to treat the said Mrs. Burgett and that the said authorities 
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of said institution may be authorized to be present while such treatment 
is progressing to the end that they may know at all times the condition 
of the patient. This order is effective at once. 
Done this the 27th day of July. 1931. 
By the Governor of the State of Oklahoma 
Wm. H. Murray. ' 
Attest: R. A. Sneed, Secretary of State 
Una Lee Roberts, Asst. Secretary of State. 

On the same day the University Hospital management was 
served with this order, there appeared in the newspapers the follow- 
ing articles: 

“Home concocted remedies are best for the ails and pains that ema- 


nate from “Green apple” aches and digestive rumblings of a severe order, 
quoth Governor Murray. 


“Wor appendicitis, eat grapes, chewing up the hulls and swallowing 
the seeds whole,” his dissertation on the ills of one’s anatomy began. 

“You can use raisins; soak them in water, don’t boil them. 

Unpolished rice makes for good teeth. 

Use goat’s milk for mineral matter to build up body substances. 

Never eat roasting ears and sugary materials at the same sitting. 
It forms “choc” inside you. (He gestured that you might swell under 
such atmospheric conditions.) Boil your bananas; we always do.” 


Perhaps this last article was. facetious and a concoction of a 
newspaper reporter. Whether it was or not, it indicated the gen- 
eral disposition of the governing authorities and the public at large 
to make a light joke of the issue between regular medicine and 
chiropractors. 

Dr. Long could do nothing but comply with the governor’s 
order because that was the law of Oklahoma. He made a desperate 
attempt to see the governor and get the order rescinded but had 
no success. He reported the matter to Dr. Bizzell, President of 
the University, and attempted to get him to do something about it. 
Dr. Bizzell was under tremendous fire from the same souree, and 
no doubt was resenting the order as much as Dr. Long was; per- 
haps, however, he did not feel that the disapproval of the American 
Medical Association Council was as vital a matter as Dr. Long felt 
that it was. At any rate, it seemed impossible for him to bring 
the Board of Regents together and obtain their advice, so he sug- 
gested a waiting policy in the hope that eventually the matter could 
be straightened out. 

Such a waiting policy was not possible for a man who had 
spent his life preaching and teaching ethical medicine and who had 
_ Served on state board after state board, upholding those ideals. Nor 

was it possible for a man who had taken the oath of the American 
College of Surgeons and who had devoted his time and money in 
the cause of hospital standardization to temporize with such an 
issue in the slightest degree. More than all this, it was not in ac- 
cordance with the pledge which Dr. Long felt that he had given 
to the American Medical Association officials when they granted 
an “‘A’’ rating to the school in the second year of his administra- 
tion. He felt that his responsibility’ was primarily to them and 
to the medical profession rather than to the state of Oklahoma or 


towopae 
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to its governing officials. Only in that way did he feel that he 
could discharge his obligation to the public. He placed the code 
of medical ethics higher than any other social responsibility and 
lived according to this to the very last of his official capacity. 

Under such circumstances, therefore, there was nothing else he 
could do except to resign. In solitude, as was his custom, he 
thought the matter through and came to a conclusion. When he 
had finally decided on his course of action, he issued a call for a 
_ faculty meeting in the medical school auditorium.. The meeting 
was held on the evening of August 7, 1931. When they had as- 
sembled, Dr. Long gave a history of the matter to them, laying 
the situation clearly before them and explaining that he could no 
longer be the head of an institution which admitted irregular 
practitioners on even terms with the members of the regular pro- 
fession and which would inevitably bring about a loss of rating of 
the medical school. He assured them that he had no desire to resign 
under fire nor had he any eriticism of anyone; that it was not. his 
idea to beg for help or merey but that if the people of Oklahoma 
wanted a medical school of that kind, he did not care to be identified 
with it further and, therefore, was sending in his resignation on 
the following morning. He had thought it out to the end and felt 
that he had to resign, because the Governor had by a formal execu- 
tive order interfered with the fundamental functions of the school 
and hospital without giving its officials an opportunity to be heard. 
The College of Surgeons had already served written notice on Dr. 
Long that if this condition were not immediately corrected, the 
University Hospital would be removed from the lst of approved 
hospitals. It seemed to be impossible to bring the Board of Regents 
together for official action to end the chiropractor’s visits, and 
Dr. Long did not feel that it was right to allow the institution to 
operate further under such a handicap. He knew that his resig- 
nation would immediately bring official action by the Board of 
Regents, and that the issue would be settled. Moreover he had 
given his pledge to the American Medical Association that if they 
would grant an ‘‘A’’ rating to this College of Medicine, he would 
conform to their requirements; and that when conditions arose 
making it impossible for him to do this, he would resign. Under 
the present circumstances, he could do nothing else. He expressed 
his deep appreciation and gratitude to each and every faculty 
member for their loyalty and kindness in helping him to build up 
the institution which they were all so proud of. He told them that 
his resignation was going to the President of the University that 
evening and that he would now turn the Chair over to the Vice- 
Chairman of the faculty. 

Following his announcement, there was a shocked silence for a 
few minutes, then some abortive discussion which simply expressed 
the feeling of helplessness in the mind of every man present. Some 
were in favor of resigning as a faculty; others felt that surely some 
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way out of the difficulty would be found; still others felt that the 
duty of the faculty was to carry on with the patients until some 
final ruling was given or until the patients were turned over to 
the care of other doctors. Resolutions of regret were expressed, 
though everyone knew perfectly well that there was no use asking 
Dr. Long to maintain his position as Dean under such circumstances. 

The meeting soon adjourned, and he walked out of the medical 
school building, never again to return in an official capacity. On 
the following morning he wrote a letter to the President of the 
University at Norman, stating that because of the intolerable siu- 
ation and the obvious unwillingness of the Board of Regents to 
take any early steps to correct it, he was placed in a position where 
it was impossible for him to properly perform the functions of the 
Dean of the School of Medicine. He further stated: 

“After carefully, deliberately, and sadly thinking over the whole matter, 
I regret to have to advise you that under the circumstances it will be 
impossible for me to continue my dutes. I, therefore, hand you my 
resignation from the position of Dean of the School of Medicine and 
from the position of Professor of Surgery and Head of the Department 
of Surgery, effective immediately. 

I cannot tell you how much pain it gives me to take this step. There 
are many reasons why it is painful, not the least of which is the annoy- 
ance that it might temporarily cause you. You have always helped us in 
every possible way, and I am profoundly grateful to you. If under the 
stress of the present situation I have seemed to be impatient, I trust that 
you will understand the motives which have prompted me.” 

On the following morning he came over and removed his per- 
sonal effects from the office of the dean. As he was walking down 
the stairway, one of the younger instructors met him, stopped and 
shook hands, and expressed his deep and lasting regret that the 
school was losing him. Dr. Long merely smiled, patted the young 
avant the shoulder and said, ‘‘The king is dead! Long live the 

ane {?? 

A few days later the Board of Regents of the University met 
and elected Dr. Lewis J. Moorman as Dean of the Medical Depart- 
ment. Likewise a short time later a ruling was secured from the 
Attorney-General, holding that chiropractors could not be admitted 
to practice in the University Hospital without the approval of the 
Board of Regents. The issue was carried through the Supreme 
Court and is now settled forever. If the school loses its ‘‘A”’ 
rating, it will not. be because of irregular practitioners bringing 
patients to the University Hospital. 
es eeu a oe a as Dean of the Medical School, Dr. Long 

eart and soul into the work of his clinic. His two 
Sons were now with him, and the three of them speedly built up 
Pore ove is to where it demanded all his time and energy. 
ace a iy RES articles to various association meetings, 
Noe ont nt which was the Oklahoma State Medical Association. 
ut he remained active in its Council and never once 


did he lose sight of the interests of ethical medicine nor did he 
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cease striving constantly for higher standards and better laws 
governing the practice in the state of Oklahoma. He wag one of 
the leaders of the profession in finally persuading the Legislature 
to pass a Basie Science Law, which went into effect during the year 
1936. A man of his prominence and attainment could not be other- 
wise than leader as long as he was active; and in the year 1934, 
he was elected President of the Oklahoma State Medical Associa- 
tion, thus showing that the profession of Oklahoma still had faith 
in him which they had always had regardless of the fact that he 
had given up his work in the medical school. Two years later his 
name was nominated for the Oklahoma State Hall of Fame, and on 
November 16, 1936, his accomplishments were placed in the perman- 
ent record of the history of this state in order that future genera- 
tions might know that he had been one of the men who have led 
in building the civilization which future generations will know as 
the state of Oklahoma. F 

The only patient who was ever neglected by Dr. LeRoy Long 
was his most precious one; namely, himself. The driving urge which 
caused him to fight for more and more knowledge as long as he 
lived, and the ambition which caused him to attempt to do the 
things which made him stand out above other men was so ‘stern 
and vital a part of his nature that it caused him even from his 
youth to overlook such important matters as rest and food. More- 
over he never seemed content to do an ordinary amount of work, 
but invariably took on a load fully two or three times more than 
he should have attempted. 

Such constant driving shattered his health in Louisville to the 
extent that he broke down and could not carry on in that city. 
The result of this misfortune was that he came West in an effort 
to build up his health and to feel stronger and better. Possibly he 
obtained a slight tonic benefit from change of climate and more 
outdoor air, but he had still not learned the important lesson which 
most men learn earlier in life. During the two months he spent in 
Atoka, he broke down shortly afterwards with a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, which laid him up for six or seven weeks. Then as 
soon as he was able to go back, he began to practice so hard and 
faithfully that it is a miracle he survived as long as he did. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this narrative that he had a 
great habit of staying up late at night so that he could read and 
think without interruption. This being his habit, when he was able 
to stay at home he did not obtain enough sleep; and as everyone 
who has had experience in country practice has learned for him- 
self, there were very few nights during the first ten years of his 
practice when he was able to go home and get a full night’s rest. 
Besides working unduly hard and sleeping too little and eating too 
irregularly, he continually took on himself undue tasks in the 
medical organizations to which he belonged. This pulled him away 
from home a great deal, taking him into committee meetings in 
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smoke filled rooms, where the air was not good and sleep was the 
last thing he thought of. While yet a boy somewhere along the 
line, he developed the habit of smoking and enjoyed it greatly, 
so that during the last few years of his life he smoked a great deal. 

As a result of all these things, there came a time when something 
must snap. He began to notice irregularities of his heart beats 
somewhere around the time when he moved to Oklahoma City. 
Finally during the year 1938, he began to notice that after unusual 
amounts of smoking, eating, or labor, he had an uneasy feeling in 
the region of his heart, which to his medical mind was a foreboding 
of trouble. In February of this year, he fainted while working in 
St. Anthony Hospital. He recovered in a few minutes, however, 
and that evening delivered a paper before a medical meeting. Two 
months later, he had another severe attack of pain in the chest and 
was forced to cease work and place himself under the care of a 
physician. It was clinically apparent that he had suffered a myo- 
cardial infarction and when the diagnosis was definitely made and 
he understood what was his trouble, he knew that his days were 
numbered and began trying to conserve his strength and take care 
of himself. His movements became very slow and deliverate, and 
- he feebly picked his way down the sidewalk like a very elderly man. 
He did not climb stairs but invariably rode an elevator. Handicapped 
with such a disability he did less and less work in the operating 
room. His sons tried to shield him in every way possible, but like 
an old fire horse who smells the smoke, he could not always be 
held back; and there were times when he would get out of hand and 
do more than his strength would permit. He finally ceased to 
operate, however, because he felt that it would not be right for a 
man as sick as himself to assume such a responsibility. 

In September 1940, he grew much weaker and was foreed to 
remain at home. This was not such a hardship for him because he 
could still enjoy his books and thoughts. Day by day, however, he 
grew weaker and suffered more and more physical agony. Finally 
there came a time when he realized that he could not recover. From 
this time on, reading no longer interested him, and he had only 
his thoughts to live with. During the week before his death, he 
suddenly requested Mrs. Long to send for one of the younger 
physicians of the city, a friend who had formerly been his assistant. 
Mrs. Long thought he wanted to chat over old times and hesitated 
to send the message. He kept insisting, however, and told her that 
he must see this man because there was little time to lose. The 
next day he seemed a little stronger and renewed his request, so 
a she telephoned the message which immediately brought the 

ctor over. Upon his arrival, Dr. Long shook hands with him 
ans him be seated, and told him that he had sent for him to ask 
fae a oe ae a very special request. Tears came in his eyes 
Saws we cn away, saying, ‘‘T am being foolish now. Please 
: en when he had regained his composure, he said, 
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“‘T am going to die in the next two or three days, and I have sent 
for you because you are familiar with the record of my service in 
the University Hospital. You have always been my loyal friend, 
and I want to ask you to write the record of my life.’ He said, 

I have always lived honorably and ethically, and I do not want 
my record to be left in any other way.’’ 

He then gave a detailed history of the last few days of his 
official carrer as Dean of the Medical School, explaining his side of 
the controversy. His friend listened carefully, made such notes as 
were necessary, fixed the events in his mind, promised him that he 
would carry out the request, and attempted to reassure him that 
possibly he was not so ill as he thought. Dr. Long was not to be 
misled, however. He sadly shook his head and said, ‘‘No, I know 
that I am going before long. I am only concerned that my record 
will be clear for my boys and my family.’’ He then seemed to be 
tired, and the doctor shook hands with him and left. Six days 
later he sank into a coma, from which he never roused. 

His death occurred at 8:00 P. M. on Sunday night, October 27, 
1940, the first night of the annual meeting of the Oklahoma City 
Clinical Society. His son, Wendell, happened to be President of 
the Clinical Society that year and was, therefore, detained at home 
for the greater part of the meeting. The other officers carried on 
the meeting, however, and at the County Medical Society banquet 
in honor of the President of the American Medical Association, a 
special eulogy to Dr. Long was delivered by Dr. L. 8S. Willour, of 
McAlester, who had been his friend for a long time and had been 
at one time associated with him. 

The funeral was held Tuesday afternoon, burial being in Rose 
Hill Cemetery. Reverend Forney Hutchinson, of Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, another long time friend, came over and preached the funeral 
in St. Luke’s Methodist Church. The Clinical Society arranged for 
special conveyances to bring the visiting doctors from their meet- 
ing place to the church and take them back. A large number of 
doctors from various parts of the state attended the funeral, and 
the church was filled with friends and patients from within the city. 

In his funeral address, Reverend Forney Hutchinson pointed 
out Dr. Long’s sterling worth and true character and held him up 
as an ideal man, who, when principle and self-interest collided, gave 
up self-interest and resigned his job rather than go against his 
life long principles. Expressions of regret. were published in the 
County Society Bulletins of Oklahoma County Society and Tulsa 
County Society as well as in the State Medical Journal. Moreover, 
numerous letters of condolence and sympathy were received from 
his many friends everywhere. They all felt that they had lost a 
friend and that the nation had lost a great man. 

Dr. Long’s death occurred on Sunday, October 27th, 1940. On 
November 18th, Judge Robert L. Williams, President of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, wrote to the Secretary of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society as follows: 
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Mr. James W. Moffitt, Secretary, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Society Building, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Dear Sir: 

I herewith beg to hand you a letter which I have received from 
Paul A. Walker, Washington, D. C. and copy of the letter I wrote 
him relative thereto. I ask that you assemble under appropriate file 
the Dr. LeRoy Long papers and place this letter among them. Also 
take the matter up with his two sons who were doctors and whose 
offices are in the Medical Arts Building in Oklahoma City, the matter 
of assembling appropriate papers and putting them in such file in 
the archives of the society. ... 

It is essential that an oil portrait of Dr. LeRoy Long be secured 
and placed in the proper museum in the historical society building. 
....He was over 70 years old. He had rendered great beneficial and 
distinguished service to the state. It was whilst he was Dean of the 
Medical School that the site on which the medical department is 
located was set aside for such purpose, and all of the buildings and 
the greater part of the equipment therein were constructed and ac- 
quired whilst he was Dean of the Medcial School.... When he came 
to the medical school as Dean, it was located in what was then known 
as Rolater’s Hospital, a frame building—mnone of it fire-proof—and a 
building rented for such purposes. The medical school was then in 
the B class. ... But before the close of 1918, before I went out of 
office as Governor of the state, I am sure the school was in the 
ae a A class. The medical school is a monument to his leader- 
Sshipeese 

There should be a copper plaque placed on the appropriate wall 
in the proper building of the medical school commemorating his 
services, ...as a physician and his valuable connection and leader- 
ship in the school. There is one as to Dr. Duke and other physicians 
on the walls of the appropriate building. . .. I take it that the 
medical association of the state will see that this copper plaque 
showing the date of his birth and the date of his death, the degrees 
received by him, his connection with the medical organization in the 
state, and especially with the medical school. ... 

I wish you would take up with his sons the question of selecting 
some one to write an article appropriate of his life and his services 
in the Indian Territory and the State of Oklahoma. . 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, 

a President of Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Writing to Honorable Paul A. Walker, Washington, D. C. on 

that same date, Judge Williams said: 


“My association with Dr. Long convinced me that he would never 


surrender a point that involved principle 
hardship on him.” e ple, though it might work a 


As soon as the State Medical Association Council got together, 
they voted the necessary funds to provide for a bronze plaque, com- 
memorating the life and services of Dr. Long, said plaque ‘to be 
presented at the next State Medical Association meeting and to be 
erected in a well lighted spot in the hall of the Medical School 


ning, They engaged Professor Joseph Taylor, Professor of 
eure in the University of Norman, to make the plaque; and 
e together with a committee from ‘the Association worked out the 


words which should go on it. 


Ee 
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Meanwhile the Phi Beta Pi Fraternity, of the Medical School, 
voted funds to establish an annual lectureship, called the LeRoy 
Long Lectureship. Since Dr. Long was a member of this fraternity, 
it was hoped to perpetuate his name by bringing once a year a 
distinguished man from some part of the United States, who would 
come and lecture before the students of the University of Oklahoma. 
The LeRoy Long Lecture was given on February 7, 1941, in the 
Medical School Auditorium. The meeting was presided over by 
General Robert U. Patterson, now Dean of the Medical School, who 
introduced Dr. Basil A. Hayes, who gave a short eulogy of Dr, LeRoy’ 
Long. Following him came the lecturer, Dr. Ernest Sachs, of St. 
Louis, the topic of whose talk was ‘‘Surgery of Brain Tumor Today 
and Ten Years Ago.’’ Alumni from the entire state of Oklahoma 
were present, and the auditorium was packed with those who had 
gone to school under this great man. No more solemn and impres- 
sive ceremony has ever been held in that auditorium. 

In the following May, when the State Medical Association con- 
vened in Oklahoma City, a part of their regular program was the 
dedicatory exercises for the LeRoy Long plaque. They were held 
in the afternoon on May 19 as a special order of business. They 
too were held in the Medical School auditorium, and Dr. Henry 
Turner, President of the State Medical Association presided. On 
the platform were President W. B. Bizzell, of the University, Dr. 
Robert U. Patterson, Dean of the Medical Department, also Dr. J. 
S. Fulton, of Atoka, and Doctors Willour and Tolleson, Laudatory 
talks were made by Dr. Bizzell and Dr. Fulton, following which on 
behalf of the State Medical Association, Dr. Turner presented the 
plaque to Dr. Bizzell, as President of the University, with instruc- 
tions to hang it in an appropriate place as a perpetual remembrance 
to the students of the man who had built the institution and had 
given so many years of his life to its growth and development. 
Those who go to the Medical School today and walk into its entrance 
hall will find a bronze plaque hanging on the north wall to the 
right of the entrance. Near its upper end they will see the calm 
and kindly features of Dean LeRoy Long, smiling down at them, 
while below his likeness appears these words: 


LEROY LONG 
1869-1940 


Scholar and Surgeon 

Dean and Professor of Surgery 
1915---1931 

Kind and Understanding Doctor 

Builder of the Medical School 

Courageous Leader of Ethical 

and Scientific Medicine 

Affectionately erected by the 

Oklahoma State Medical Association 
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WILLIAM ALLEN COLLIER 
1838-1922 
By Robert L. Williams 


William Allen Collier, son of Charles Miles Collier and his wife, 
~ Sarah Ann Cowles, was born in Hampton, Virginia in August, 1838 
and died in McIntosh County, Oklahoma, on February 8, 1922. 

His paternal grandmother was Ann Marshall, a cousin of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. 

He was educated at Hampton Military Academy, of which John 
B. Cary, the great educator, was President. His father and uncle, 
his eldest brother and another brother, Charles H. Collier, were 
Naval Officers m the service of the United States prior to the 
Civil War and he and the said brother, Charles H. Collier, were 
Naval Officers in the Confederate States Navy. A member of the 
Confederate States Congress caused him to be appointed as Cadet 
in the ‘‘Schoolship’’ Patrick Henry on the James River near Rich- 
mond (the Confederate States Naval School). He served as a mid- 
shipman in the Confederate States Navy under the command of 
Lieutenant Parker, remaining in the service until the close of the 
Civil War in 1865, when he located at Clanton, Alabama, where 
he and his brother, Charles H. Collier, taught school. He read law 
and began the practice of law at Clanton, Chilton County, Alabama, 
and became a leader of the bar. Later he moved to Birmingham 
where. he engaged in the practice of the law and became a member 
of the firm of Bowman, Harsh and Collier. 

After the declaration of the War against Spain in 1898, being 
advised that President McKinley would be glad to confer with him, 
he went to Washington and the President proposed to commission 
him (a former Confederate Naval Officer) for service in the United 
States Navy in the war against Spain, and on July 26, 1898 he was 
appointed to serve in the Navy as Assistant Paymaster with the 
rank of Ensign and served on the Pompey, one of the ships in the 
North Atlantic Squadron employed in blockade duty off the coast 
of Havana, Cuba, serving from August 8th to December, 1898. The 
Pompey was at Cardenas from July 14th until August 2, 1898, and 
then at the Isle of Pines until August 17th, 1898, arriving at Nor- 
folk Navy Yards September 22, 1898. 

He removed from Alabama to the Indian Territory in Decem- 
ber, 1906 and located at Eufaula. Though past middle life at the 
time, he immediately became active in the practice of law and es- 
tablished for himself in the new country a reputation as an able 
and efficient lawyer. 

_ In 1912 he was one of the delegates from Oklahoma to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention held at Baltimore and prior to his 
removal from Alabama to the Indian Territory he had been a leader 
not only of the bar in that State but also one of the leaders in 
the Democratic Party beginning with the reconstruction era. He 
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was appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Supreme Court 
as a Supreme Court Commissioner, effective March D915 and 
held said office untill the close of January 31, 1917. Prior to that 
time he had been appointed as Special Judge on the Criminal Court 
of Appeals where he prepared opinions in important criminal cases. 
; In 1919 he was appointed by the Governor as Pardon Attorney, 
in which office he continued until his appointment as a Justice of 
the Supreme court, where he served with distinction until the ex- 
piration of his term. 

Opinions prepared by him as Supreme Court Commissioner and 
also as a Justice of the Supreme Court, to which he was appointed 
on November 5, 1920, are reported in Vols. 61-64 incl. and 79-81 
inel., Oklahoma Supreme Court Reports. 

Judge Collier was the only Confederate soldier who served as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court or as Commissioner of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma. 

At the time of his death he was serving as County Attorney 
of McIntosh County to fill out an unexpired term to eliminate 
complications that had arisen in the County affairs. Though ad- 
vanced in age, he performed the duties of-the office ably and effi- 
ciently. 

On the evening of Feb. 8, 1922 he died suddenly while attend- 
ing to official business at Checotah, Oklahoma and interment was 
at Eufaula, Oklahoma. He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had two sons who died in infancy and three daughters who 
reached maturity, one preceding him in death. His other two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Inez Collier Gullahorn and Mrs. Alice Collier McKinnon, 
survive him and reside in Birmingham, Alabama. By his second 
wife he had two children, one daughter, Ruth Collier, and one son, 
William Allen Collier, Jr., both of whom reside in Oklahoma City, 
the son now being an officer in World War II, serving in the 
United States Navy. 

About six feet tall, averaging in weight about 200 pounds, he 
was of distinguished and commanding appearance. For a man of 
his years, his record and achievements in Oklahoma were remark- 
able. A strong character loyal to his friends in any cause he 
espoused, he had the courtly bearing of the old days and was one 
of the last connecting links between the present and the civilization 
of the old South. 

While not dogmatic, he had the courage of his convictions and 
believed in and practiced the rules of honor and integrity. 
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EARLY-DAY RAILROAD BUILDING OPERATIONS 


IN WESTERN OKLAHOMA 
By Homer 8. Chambers 


Railroads are not so important to Oklahoma, or any similar 
section, in this era of oil-built paved vehicular highways and motor- 
ized truck- and bus-lines; but back in those dectic days about the 
dawn of the century they were the life-blood of any community. 
Consequently the acquisition of a railroad was the first ‘‘must’’ 
activity on the program of the commercial club, or head men, of 
every village, hamlet and town. There was a great deal of romance, 
therefore, in connection with the rail activity in the first decade 
of the century in which Oklahoma was net-worked with railroads. 
And there is nothing more romantic in that connection than the 
story of Ed L. Peckham,! who really started it all, and who, it is 
hoped by this recital of his accomplishments, may be proven worthy 
of a place in the state’s Hall of Fame. 

The dust of the great race for homes in the Cherokee Strip 
country, September 16, 1893, had scarcely had time to settle till the 
homesteaders and the business men of the new towns opened up 
began, to clamor for railroads. Only three lines of rails crossed that 
vast empire—the Santa Fe, just a few miles inside its eastern 
border ; the Rock Island, fifty miles or so to the west, and the Way- 
noka branch of the Santa Fe across the old counties of Woods and 
Woodward at the extreme west. 

Not only in the Strip country was the railroad facilities meager, 
but a vast domain from the Rock Island west to the Texas line and 
south almost to the Kiowa-Comanche Indian reservation had never 
echoed the toot of a railroad locomotive. 


1 Edward Lockwood Peckham was born at Princeton, Illinois, September 5, 1859, 
son of Charles Jenkins and Mary Gray Peckham. Moved with his parents to Peru, 
Kansas, as a child. He spent most of his earlier years with relatives in California 
where he was educated, Returning to Kansas in early manhood, he studied law in 
the office of his father, Col. Charles J. Peckham (the elder Peckham attained the 
rank of Colonel in the Union army during the war between the states). After his 
admission to the bar young Peckham practiced with his father at Winfield till the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip when he homesteaded a claim adjoining Blackwell 
and associated himself with the law firm of Peckham, Brown & Pond, consisting of 
Col. Peckham, Virgil H. Brown, and Van R. Pond, with offices at Winfield, New- 
kirk, and Blackwell. Besides his law and railroad acivities, Ed L. was prominently 
identified with the oil business, being one of the organizers and chief owners of the 
Union Oil & Gas Co. of Blackwell. He also indulged in stock raising on a large 
scale, operating two or three well equipped farms. He was a prime mover in 
organizing the Kansas-Oklahoma Racing Circuit, and owned at his death about 50 
trotters, including Synboleer, one of Oklahoma’s finest, fastest. . . He was active 
in civic affairs of his home town and contributed of his means to many worthy enter- 
prises there as well as in other towns where his companies operated, taking particular 
pride in giving, through the townsite company he headed, sites for churches and 
schools in numerous instances. . . At his death, Feb. 3, 1914, many fine and loving 
tributes were uttered and published in his memory. . . His survivors include the widow, 
Willie W. of Blackwell, and two sons, Miles, who lives in Texas, and Edward E. 
an employee of the Santa Fe Railroad at Los Angeles, Calif. Wh 
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But agitate as these early settlers could, and did, they seemed 
to get no railroad construction gangs started in Oklahoma. True 
there were old-line railroad termini at Chilocco, Arkansas City, 
Hunnewell, and Harper, Kansas, all apparently poised and ready 
to spring into the new land, but for nearly five years there was no 
initial move in that direction by any of them. 

Blackwell, in the heart of Oklahoma’s finest agricultural county, 
and without a railroad, was one of the earliest and most vociferous 
clamorers for the extension of the Frisco or Missouri Pacifie from 
Arkansas City, or the Santa Fe from Hunnewell. But there was, 
according to a rumor, which probably had a good deal of basis in 
fact, a tacit secret agreement among existing railroads at the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip country that there would be no more lines 
built or extended during the following years until absolute necessity ' 
called for them. 


In the earliest days of Blackwell, Ed Peckham, with a home- 
stead adjoining the town and a small law practice therein, became 
ardent in his demands before the small business men’s club that this 
arrangement or agreement should, and could, be broken by the con- 
certed and persistent efforts of every community so isolated as was 
Blackwell. Peckham kept hammering away at this idea for nearly 
five long years before he got a break, but when he did, things really 
commenced to happen. While he was negotiating for the extension 
of the Frisco from Arkansas City (and was about to succeed after 
many previous rebuffs), another group of Blackwell business men 
were in contact with an independent company which had projected 
a line from Cameron, Kansas (a Santa Fe terminus near Harper) 
via Medford to Guthrie, the territorial capital. This line, then al- 
ready under construction toward Medford, was known as the Hutch- 
inson & Southern, and before Peckham could close his deal for the 
Frisco, its promoters signed up to extend from Medford to Black- 
well instead of Guthrie for a bonus of $40,000,2 which Blackwell 
quickly promised. On the heels of this, Peckham returned with au- 
thority to offer the Frisco to Blackwell for a bonus of half as much 
as that promised the Hutchinson & Southern, and Blackwell cheer- 
fully signed up for its second railroad. 

Previous to the inception of these negotiations, the Santa Fe, 
under the cloak of a local company, had started an extension of 
its Hunnewell branch southeast to Kay Center, a rival town a mile 
east of Blackwell, and had its roadbed practically completed, with 
rails laid as far as Braman, ten miles north of Blackwell. Upon 
learning that Blackwell had contracted for the Frisco and Hutchin- 


2 By the terms of the Congressional act opening the Cherokee Strip to settle- 
ment, the voting of bonds in the aid of railroad construction was prohibited. So 
Blackwell, being unable to raise this amount by voluntary subscriptions, voted water 
works bonds for something like that amount and let the H. & S. promoters install 
the plant (at a handsome profit to be sure, but, as Lady Grundy remarked at the - 
time, “there’s more than one way to kill a cat.”) 
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son & Southern, the Santa Fe sent its attorney up from Guthrie 
with an offer to divert the Hunnewell extension into Blackwell for 
a bonus equal to that promised the Frisco. Blackwell by this time 
felt fully satisfied with prospective railroads and having previously 
offered the Santa Fe repeated chances to ‘‘talk turkey,”’ declined 
to add further to its bonus obligations in both this and a subsequent 
offer of that road to come in for half the amount promised Mr. 
Peckham for the Frisco. But the Santa Fe was obdurate and sent 
back an offer to come into Blackwell—bonus or no bonus—if Black- 
well would just furnish a local committee to help them get the 
right-of-way as cheaply and quickly as possible from Braman to 
Blackwell, which offer was accepted. 

Meantime, Mr. Peckham upon closing his contract, immediately 
organized a construction company in association with J. L. Waite 
and W. P. Hardwick of Blackwell and W. C. Robinson of Winfield, 
Kansas, and quickly got construction under way. And so, at long 
last, from three directions, the big race was on to put the first 
steel rails into Blackwell. The Hutchinson & Southern, having a 
big start on the other two, a practically straight ‘‘between farms’’ 
line (hence little right-of-way delay) and a more favorable terrain 
to cross, was first into Blackwell—March, 1898. The Santa Fe was 
next, closely followed by the Frisco, which was handicapped by 
rougher topography and diagonal crossing of homesteads which met 
with much objection and hence delay. 

Having reached Blackwell and made it the outstanding railroad 
center of northern Oklahoma, the Frisco, the Santa Fe, and the 
Hutchinson & Southern (acquired by the Santa Fe upon its com- 
pletion) quickly and unanimously lost all interest in further ex- 
tensions to other needy sections at that time. Not so Ed L. Peck- 
ham. Once the Frisco got started he had visioned its extension 
to Enid and beyond. He had pored over maps, studied the topo- 
graphy, pondered the census of towns, and the agricultural reports 
of that vast railroadless region west of the Rock Island, the extent 
of its rich cattle and stock ranges, and the great possibilities of 
the new country—the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache reservations— 
soon to be opened to white settlement. This region was clamoring 
for release from its transportation inconveniences and_ isolation. 
Mr. Peckham was firmly convinced that there was great need of 
new railroads if the western half of the future state was to take 
its proper place in the sun. Not only that, he firmly believed that 
the builders of such a road as he had in mind would profit from 
its construction, 

Haunting the local newspaper office, whose publishers had 
come to share in his enthusiasm for the project, Peckham finally 
induced Smith Chambers,’ the senior member, to join him in an 


3 Thomas Smith Chambers, a native of Indiana, educated in common and high 


schools of Iowa, came to southern Kansas i w : 
. s in 1885 wh 
winter and punch ere he taught school in the 


ed cattle in the territory on the old Humes ranch in the summer. ~ 
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effort to sell the idea to some one with the ability to finance the 
beginning of such an enterprise. To finance even the start of 
building a railroad from Blackwell to Vernon, Texas,—which place 
they picked for its destination—a distance of 250 miles—they rec- 
ognized as a herculean task, but somehow they mustered up the 
courage to believe they could do it—possibly because they were so 
deeply imbued with the virtue of the undertaking. And then, add- 
ing fuel to the fire of their will to accomplish the seemingly im- 
possible, W. C. Robinson, the Winfield, Kansas, banker who had 
helped Peckham build the Frisco to Blackwell, being sold on the 
propostion, offered to advance them up to ten thousand dollars ex- 
pense money to make the try. 

So the pair of them, armed with this banker’s good folding 
money and letters of introduction to some northern and eastern 
financiers, lit out for Chicago and then on to New York in quest of 
that which would be of portentous moment to all of Western Okla- 
homa if they found it—Capital, with which to construct a railroad 
across that roadless area. 

Peckham, flushed with his recent exploit in maneuvering the 
Frisco extension to Blackwell, confident in the merit of the propo- 
sition he had to offer, and flanked by Chambers—the teacher, farmer, 
editor, who had punched cattie, hunted, and fished over western 
Oklahoma and was believed to know all the answers as to the se- 
curity and desirability of an investment in a cross-territory rail- 
road such as was proposed—reached the financial district of New — 
York City in due time. There they were greeted—as they expressed 
it on their return—‘with open palms’’ by bell-hops, waiters, and 
flunkeys generally, but with the cold financial shoulder from owners 
of New York ducats particularly. Eventually, however, they gained 
entree to exclusive Manhattan Clubs, and proceeded to extol Okla- 
homa in general and their prospective railroad wares in particular 
to such financial big-wigs as would listen. 

New York, they were politely but firmly told, however, was 
‘‘making no investments in the west at this time.’’ They did fin- 
ally wangle out of a committee of prominent Knickerbockers a letter 
to the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis with a recom- 
mendation that this company ‘‘might find it advantageous to in- 
vestigate their proposition’’ at least. 

Back to St. Louis came the rebuffed but undaunted pair and 
laid their proposition before President Breckenridge Jones and other 
officials of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. These men heard 
them attentively and were so impressed by the Peckham and Cham- 


Homesteaded a claim northwest of Blackwell where he farmed and taught school. 
Sold the claim and moved to Blackwell where he bought and consoldiated a couple 
of newspapers which he and the writer operated till he joined the Peckham interests 
as right-of-way agent for the railroad. After the completion of the Railroad work 
he engaged in various enterprises—operating a townsite company, heading a bank, 
a hardware store, a newspaper, and finally moved to Oklahoma City where he died, 
April, 1925. 
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bers enthusiasm and intimate knowledge of the resources and future 
prospects of the territory to be exploited by the proposed road that 
they promised an early personal investigation of the propostion 
and inspection of the country so flatteringly portrayed by the Black- 
well missionaries. 

Very shortly thereafter, true to their promise, a committee from 
the Trust Company, headed by Mr. Jones in person, came to Black- 
well and were taken over the proposed route by Peckham and Cham- 
bers. They found that the country was not only all that these 
men had represented it to be, but that the settlers and residents 
of the area were willing to help the construction with bonuses and 
concessions for right-of-way wherever possible. Mr. Jones and his 
committee returned to St. Louis and immediately got under way the 
organization of three companies to handle the proposition, as fol- 
lows: 

The Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern Railway Company, with 
Breckenridge Jones as president, and Ed L. Peckham, vice-president 
and general manager; the Bes Line Construction Company, of which 
Mr. Peckham became president and general manager; and the Frisco 
Townsite Company, with Mr. Peckham as president, Smith Cham- 
bers secretary, and Charles E. Hunter townsite manager. John W. 
Beatty, a Blackwell merchant, was named engineer (Beatty, inci- 
dentally, had previously engineered the location of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway). J. D. Love® became Mr. Beatty’s assistant, with 
Arthur Dunaway as head draftsman. Chambers was also selected 
as right-of-way agent and was right behind (and often in advance 
of) the surveyors, acquiring practically every bit of the right-of-way, 
either by gift or purchase, between Blackwell and Vernon, Texas. 

Mr. Jones’ associates in the pool to finance the road were: 
Henry Semple Ames, vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company; Adolphus Busch, of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co.; 
Murray Carleton, president Carleton Dry Goods Co.; Henry Drum- 
mond, of the Drummond Tobacco Co.; and J. C. Van Blareum, 
president of the Commonwealth Trust Company of St. Louis. Ten- 
tatively back of these men stood the Frisco railroad at first, but 
upon reaching Enid, and the managers of the road deciding to 
push it on to the southwest of Enid into what was considered ‘‘Rock 
Island territory,’’ the Frisco withdrew its backing, temporarily 


4 Charles E. Hunter, was one of the Roosevelt Rough Riders in the charge up 
San Juan Hill in the Spanish-American war. Being too short in stature to meet 
military requirements, his enthusiasm and personal popularity got him in the Rough 
Riders through some special dispensation. .. In some published accounts of the build- 
ing of the Bes Line he is credited with being the right-of-way agent, which, however, 
2 ve? Ot he was the Townsite Manager. His home was in Enid where he 

ie end where his friends gave him one of the biggest funerals ever witnessed there. 

, le D. Love was also a doctor, and after completing his work as an engineer 
in the location and building of the Bes Line and the Denver, Enid & Gulf, he settled 
at Nash in Grant county where he practiced medicine till his death a number of 
years later. His widow, Mrs. Alice Love, still lives in Nash. 
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stopping operations, which, however, were thereafter carried on with 
the active financial support and backing of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co. and its associates named above. Besides this, there was 
very strong pressure exerted by other interests to stop the road at 
Enid, but Peckham’s will prevailed, and the road with a fresh start 
and renewed energy was pushed on to the southwest. 


The road as projected by Mr. Peckham was to run almost due 
southwest from Blackwell through Enid, the county seat of Garfield 
county, to Arapahoe, then the county seat of Custer county, and 
thence almost due south to a juncture with the Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railroad at Vernon, Texas. The only other railroad to be 
encountered between Enid and Vernon was a recently extended 
branch of the Rock Island from Chickasha to Mangum in old Greer 
county, which was to be crossed at a station called Komalty in the 
Kiowa-Comanche reservation. However, when the Peckham road 
started work out of Enid, the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, with its 
western terminus at Weatherford, rushed an extension of that road 
on west reaching the west bank of the Washita river a few months 
in advance of the Peckham line, the crossing later being effected 
there becoming known as Washita Junction (now Clinton). 

Congress had passed an act June 6, 1900, providing for the 
allotment of Kiowa and Comanche Indians upon lands of their reser- 
vation and the opening of the surplus lands remaining to selection 
and occupancy as homesteads by white settlers. The ‘‘Bes Line,’’ 
as the Peckham road was familiarly called, was making strenuous 
efforts to reach these new lands prior to their opening to settle- 
ment. However, the delay occasioned by time out at Enid while the 
promoters were harassed by the withdrawal of financial support by 
the Frisco railroad, and other impedimenta used by other roads in 
trying to halt the road at Enid, prevented this. Difficult terrain 
through the gyp hills of Blaine county and threee major rivers, 
the Cimarron and the two Canadians, to cross also contributed to 
the delay. So roadbed and track-laying had only reached Arapahoe 
by the date of the opening, August 6, 1901. 

All previous openings of land to settlement in Oklahoma had 
been by the ‘‘horse race’’ method. But by proclamation of Presi- 
dent McKinley on July 4, 1901, these new lands were to be awarded 
by lottery. Those wishing for a chance for a homestead were re- 
quired to register their name and address and personal description 
in registration offices which were opened at El Reno and Chick- 
asha, between July 10th and 26th. A drawing of these names was 
then held at El Reno commencing July 29, the selection of home- 
steads being in the order drawn, that is, first name out, first choice 
of land, ete. County seats were located at Lawton for Comanche 
county, Anadarko for Caddo county, and Hobart for Kiowa county. 
These townsites were subject to settlement in the usual method—first 
on a lot was entitled to it. So within 24 hours after the opening 
they were each cities of several thousand inhabitants. 
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In anticipation of this opening and its attendant rush of home- 
steaders and supplies, the construction company put another crew of 
surveyors on the line about the first of June, Col. F. C. Jonah, of 
St. Louis, having been made chief engineer. These crews, headed 
by John R. Beatty and J. D. Love as locating engineers, pushed the 
location and permanent survey with the utmost speed to the Kiowa- 
Comanche border which they reached and entered the last day of 
June—not being permitted to enter previously since all Indian 
allotments had to be completed and approved first. 


Fast work was necessary here, since under the terms of the rail- 
road’s grant of right-of-way the line had to be projected without any 
previous reconnoisance, surveyed, and mapped, and the maps filed in 
the national and district land offices prior to the opening date— 
August 6th—to give notice to prospective entrants on the lands 
crossed by the railroad’s previously granted rights in the premises. 
Happily the survey across the sixty-six mile reservation for the main 
line and for the townsite of Mountain Park,® which was also segre- 
gated from homestead entry, was completed within ten days. Maps 
of the line were completed and filed in the Interior Department at 
Washington and approved and copies filed in the land office at Law- 
ton August 5, just one day under the opening deadline. 


Following the opening, construction was pushed rapidly through 
the proximately level reservation, with the only serious impediments 
being the necessity of blasting the roadbed through the few granite 
miles of the Wichita mountains, and relocating of the line between 
Rocky in Custer county and Roosevelt in Kiowa, swinging it to the 
west to reach Hobart, which had been designated as the county seat 
of Kiowa county. (The original survey had crossed the Mangum 
branch of the Rock Island at Komalty, seven miles east of Hobart, 
and on a straight line between Rocky and Roosevelt, and where it 
was thought the county seat would be located.) Hobart, to get the 


line changed, furnished the new right-of-way and a substantial 
bonus besides. 


Between Mountain Park and Red River the terrain was so 
favorable that the surveyors were able to lay down the longest 
tangent on the entire Frisco system—26.75 miles. In the sixty-six 
miles: across the newly opened reservation the townsite company, an 
auxiliary of the railroad company, established the towns of Roosevelt, 


6 To the best of the writer’s knowledge, Mountain Park was the only tract in 
that reservation outside of the county seats to be set aside by the government for 
townsite purposes, which action was taken upon the request of Mr. Peckham. The 
lots there were subject to entry the same as at the county seats. The writer, as a 
representative of the townsite company, was a member and secretary of the first 
townsite commission having general supervision of the town. A rival town (Snyder) 
established soon after a mile south of Mountain Park where the Bes Line was 
crossed by the Chickasha-Quannah branch of the Frisco, precipitated a bitter town- 
site fight in which blood was spilled on two or three occasions. At statehood a new 
county was created there with Mountain Park as the county seat, the county govern- 
ment later being voted to Snyder. The county was eventually dissolved. 
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Mountain Park, Frederick, and Davidson, the first named after the 
former President and the latter two after members of families of 
the financial promoters of the road, Frederick for a son of Van 
Blarcom, Davidson for A. J. Davidson, president of the Frisco. 
Other new towns on the road so named were: Eddy, for Peckham’s 
son; Hunter, for Charley Hunter, townsite manager, and one of 
Roosevelt’s famous Rough Riders in Spanish-American war; Brecken- 
ridge, for Breckenridge Jones; Drummond, for Harry Drummond; 
Ames, for Henry Semple Ames; Carlton, for Murray Carleton; Peck- 
ham (on the first extension from Arkansas City to Blackwell) for 
Col. Peckham, father of Ed. 


The Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern was sold before it was fin- 
ished to the Frisco railroad company, in February, 1902, the latter 
taking over ownership and operation after its completion, March, 
1903. 

Upon the completion of the Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern, 
Mr. Peckham and associates took over the financing and construction 
of the Denver, Enid & Gulf. This road, originally planned by the 
six Frantz Brothers, of Enid, to be built just from Enid to Guthrie, 
became a more ambitious enterprise in the hands of Peckham, and 
was not only completed from Enid to Guthrie, but extended also 
to the northwest, finally terminating at Belvidere, Kansas, connect- 
ing there with the Santa Fe, to which it was later sold. 

The Peckham syndicate then built the St. Louis, El Reno & 
Western railroad from Guthrie to El Reno which was acquired by 
the Fort Smith & Western. 

Oklahoma, and particularly the western part of the present state, 
owes a great deal to the foresight and determination of Ed L. Peck- 
ham. He started the great railroad building era, around the turn 
of the century, which resulted in the then Oklahoma Territory being 
crossed. and criss-crossed by steel rails as no community had ever 
before or since witnessed in so short a time. It was he who broke 
the railroad ice with his determination to build on southwest from 
Enid. The Rock Island, whose claimed territory he was invading, 
put out a branch west from Enid to Ringwood, thence south, finally 
reaching its main line again at Waurika. The Choctaw, Oklahoma 
& Gulf, besides extending its line westward across the Peckham 
survey, started a branch north from Geary, through territory being 
traversed by the Bes Line, toward Kansas. Then the A. V. & W. 
reached Enid from Tulsa and extended on west to Avard. The 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient entered that section, practically para- 
lleling Peckham’s road from the North Canadian to the Texas line, 
while down in the newly open Kiowa-Comanche country a new road 
from Chickasha (later acquired by the Frisco) crossed southern 
Kiowa and Greer counties to terminate at Quannah, Texas. — . 

Some of these new roads got almost immediately into financial 
difficulties and receiverships; others were abandoned. But the Peck- 
ham roads made money for their builders and have continued to 
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prosper under present ownerships. The Peckham syndicates were 
originally organized to expend four hundred thousand dollars, but 
in their total operations expended over four million dollars in Okla- 
homa, with profits fairly commensurate with such an expenditure. 
Which shows they were shrewd, both as to the time and place of 
their investment. 

The building of these numerous roads as a result of Ed L. Peck- 
ham’s initiative, created a marvelous transformation in those iso- 
lated sections west of the Rock Island. Large sums were expended 
for labor and supplies; new towns were built; new farms were opened 
up; new people came in by the thousands; markets were opened for 
the products of the farms and ranches, and supplies could be. had 
within hours where formerly it had required days to make a trip 
to a railroad and return. As a consequence a new prosperity was 
soon being evidenced by new and better and more numerous homes, 
and barns, and implements on the farms; better conditions among 
the business classes, and greater happiness and contentment where 
theretofore had been isolation, loneliness, and a spirit of futility, 
in that sparsely settled region. 


Mr. Peckham survived his railroad building exploits by less than 
a decade. From a small-town lawyer with a modest practice and 
easy responsibilities, he had plunged into this enterprise with no 
previous railroad training or experience and little as an executive. 
With high ambition and sacrificial energy he shouldered responsi- 
bilities, and plans, and duties, that doubtless shattered his nervous 
system and wearied his physical powers to a point where the reaction 
following the successful fruition of his colossal dream, proved fatal 
to that finely tempered, high-strung organism that had kept him 
going at tremendous pace through some fourteen or fifteen terribly 
strenuous years.” 


; ’ The writer acknowledges indebtedness to Mrs. Peckham for some of the data 
in this narrative with which he was unfamiliar or which had escaped his memory. 
She lives in a comfortable brick home in a pleasant part of Blackwell not far from 
where the little two-room house stood on the old homestead in which she and Mr. 
Peckham lived their first few years in Oklahoma. She confesses a little wistfully 
that she lives pretty much’ in the past” here, in the midst of nostalgic mementos 
and memories garnered through the years which have been fraught with both great 
happiness and great sorrow. The loss of her husband at the peak of his life and 
success, her adult (and only) daughter, and one of her sons (the latter by drown- 
ing) within the space of a few years, have left her feeling tragically alone in the 
world though surrounded still by many devoted friends. She feels that no history 
or narrative of early Oklahoma development has done justice or given proper credit 
to Mr. Peckham for what he did, in which sentiment this writer joins, and it is 
with great pleasure that this possibly imperfect story of Mr. Peckham’s achievements 
is offered for the guidance of future historians and the hope it may bring some 
cheer to his widow in her lonely, declining years. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE OSAGE RESERVATION 
By Berlin B. Chapman 
‘Part Four 


This article concludes the story of the dissolution of the Osage 
reservation by division of lands among members of the tribe, under 
the provisions of the Osage Allotment Act of 1906. Previous articles 
dealt with the Cherokee Commission, the Osage Commission, the del- 
icate question of removing certain names from the tribal roll, the 
Flanders investigation on the reservation, the role of the cattlemen, 
and the lottery plan approved by Secretary Hitcheock on November 
7 for final division of lands among the Osages. The theme of the 
concluding article is the operation of that plan under the super- 
vision of the Osage Allotting Commission consisting of Charles E. 
McChesney, Cassius R. Peck and Black Dog. 


As the first selections of land were not completed by November 
7, and as many contests were pending, the Osages had ample time 
to discuss the lottery plan before the Commission was ready to carry 
it out. Opposition developed, especially among the full bloods. On 
November 16 the National Council in a special session passed an 
act in the form of a referendum submitting to the citizens of the 
Osage nation, for consideration and endorsement, the method of mak- 
ing the second and third selections of land.187 ‘‘You will therefore 
consider this question,’’ reads the act, ‘‘and express yourselves by 
endorsing either the method used in making first selection, or the 
method adopted by the Secretary of the Interior, (‘Lottery’). You 
can show your preference by signing one or the other of the enclosed 
papers. ’”’ 

The referendum took the form of six petitions.°§ <A total of 
364 names were appended to the petitions endorsing ‘‘the method 
used in making our first selection of land.’’ To each petition was 
attached a counter petition endorsing the lottery plan, Not a sig- 
nature was attached to the counter petitions, so that it appeared 
that among the tribe there was a universal sentiment in opposition 
to the plan conceived by McChesney and Peck, developed by Com- 
missioner Leupp, and approved by Secretary Hitchcock. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1907, Harry Kohpay, Interpreter for the Osages, trans- 
mitted the petitions to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs together 
with a list of seven reasons why the Indians opposed the lottery 
plan.189 The reasons, vulnerable to the light of logic, set forth that 
the plan was not only unfair, but contrary to the Osage Allotment 
Act. 


137 The act of the Council is in the Indian Office, Land 23,641—1907. 

138 The petitions are filed ibid. 

139 It was said that the lottery plan would mystify the full bloods, that they re- 
garded it as “a kind of gamble,” that the plan would cause hardships and loss to 
many members of the tribe, engender many life-long feuds, hinder or prevent mem- 
bers of the tribe and their families getting their lands together, and that the plan 
was announced at a very late date. The list of reasons is in ibid. 
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On February 16 the petition and the list of reasons were sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior for decision, particularly 
as to the question whether the lottery plan was clearly within the 
provisions of the act.14° An early consideration was requested, since 
the Commission on January 8 had set March 11 as the date for 
commencing the drawing.!41 The question was referred to Assistant 
Attorney-General Frank L. Campbell. In his reply on March 2 
he referred to the provision of the act specifying a fair share in 
acres for each person, the power vested in the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and he observed that the act did not prescribe a working 
plan or method for the actual procedure in making the selections, 
or prescribe the order in which any of the selections should be 
made.142 He said that these things were undoubtedly left to be 
governed by such regulations as might be deemed necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of the act. And that reference to the 
manner of making selections was significant only as to the very 
things enumerated in the first paragraph of the act, which as stated 
‘‘do not include how the actual work of making selections shall be 
done.’’ Campbell was of the opinion that the lottery plan, as ap- 
plied to the second and third selections, was within the authority of 
the act, if that method should be deemed best!* in all respects for 
carrying out the provisions of the act. Campbell did not pass upon 
the broader question as to whether the plan was in violation of the 
statutes against maintaining a lottery. Secretary Hitchcock con- 
curred in the opinion on the same day. 


Attention may be turned parenthetically to the matter of im- 
provements on land. Commissioner Leupp or Acting Commssioner 
Larrabee in a personal letter to McChesney on March 1 said in ex- 
plaining the lottery plan and in reference to the Osage Allotment 
Act: ‘‘As I interpret it the priority of right of the Indians who 
have made improvements anywhere, or occupied any particular piece 
of land, will be recognized in the later just the same as in the first 
selections.’ But Secretary Garfield held just the opposite view. 
He found that the act clearly confined the preference right to first 
selections and to the quantity of land that might be taken in those 
Selections. He believed that if it had been intended to accord a 
preference right in connection with the second and third selections 


140 Larrabee to Sec. Int., Feb. 16, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 942 189. 
oe Larrabee to McChesney, Jan. 14, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 939. ‘p. rs 
he ee opinion, dated March 2, 1907, is in the Indian Office, Land 23,641—1907. 
: n reply to Chief Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah’s objections Leupp said: “I regard 
the wheel plan as the fairest method that can be devised for determining the order 
of the second and third selections, and feel sure that when your people fully under- 
stand the methods to be employed in carrying it out, they will withdraw their ob- 
Meee : The wheel plan is absolutely fair and gives every one on the reserva- 
oe whether mixed-blood or full-blood, an equal chance to secure the best land.” 
put Aye March 6, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 950, pp. 347-349. 
Orie ee mY et i ee letter in Larrabee’s letter to Sec. Int., March 15, 1907, 
5 . Div. ; Leu i i i 
Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah, March aris07 bee Seen Ee 
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the provision would have read very differently. He observed that the 
qualifying word, ‘‘first’? was not omitted. ‘‘Having inserted that 
word,’’ he said, ‘‘and having used it several times, it is evident Con- 
gress intended to limit the preference or prior right to the first se- 
lection.’’14° Garfield noted that members of the tribe in possession 
of more land than they were entitled to for first selections were 
permitted to sell the improvements on the surplus land. Larabee 
then agreed that second selections, in accordance with the wheel 


plan, were without reservation of any kind in behalf of any par- 
ticular Indian.146 


During the spring of 1907 the full bloods held many councils 
and the mixed bloods advanced many schemes with reference to the 
manner in which second selections should be made. The former 
claimed a preference right of selection for themselves while the latter 
advocated, as McChesney said, a ‘‘Free for all,’’ a ‘‘First come 
first served’’ policy. No compromise or agreement between the two 
could be effected. Because of the protest presented by Kohpay and 
because of certain oral representations made to the Office of Indian 
Affairs, the Commission had been directed on February 21 to post- 
pone the first drawing until April 15 so as to give an inspecting 
officer time to confer with the. Indians, explain the lottery plan to 
them, and endeavor to convince them of its wisdom, which was con- 
sidered not an impossible task.147 On April 3 McChesney was in- 
structed to postpone the drawing until the inspector should have 
counciled with the Indians.148 On the same day Larrabee urgently 
recommended that James McLaughlin be sent to the reservation for 
that purpose.!#9 It was observed that the expenses of the Commis- 
sion were about a thousand dollars a week, and that it was desirable 
that the drawing should take place as early as practicable. It was 
recommended that if McLaughlin could not obtain the consent of the 
Indians to the wheel plan that he should ascertain their wishes and 
report them with such recommendations as he deemed appropriate. 


McLaughlin was accordingly sent to the reservation. On April 
12, soon after his arrival, he was presented with a resolution of the 


145 Garfield to Com. Ind. Aff., April 6, 1907, OIA, Int. Dept. Letter Books 
(Misc.), vol. 148, pt. ii. p. 592. E 

On October 4, 1907, Secretary Garfield approved a recommendation initiated 
by the Commision providing that buildings and other improvements which were 
permanently attached to the soil should become a part of the reality, and that an 
Indian rightly selecting a piece of land containing such improvements was ‘legally 
entitled thereto; also that the former owners should not be permitted to remove 
them. Peck to Com. Ind. Aff., Sept. 30, 1907, OIA, 79,843—1907—313 Osage; 
Larrabee to Sec. Int. Oct. 2, 1907, ibid. Garfield’s approval is written on Larrabee’s 
letter. 

146 Larrabee to Emery Martin, June 10, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 979, p. 153. 

147 Larrabee to Osage Allot. Com., Feb. 21, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 944, pp. 
68-69; Larrabee to Sec. Int., Feb. 21, 1907, ibid, pp. 338-339. 

148 Telegram from Larrabee to McChesney, April 3, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 
960, p. 165. ‘ 

149 Larrabee to Sec. Int., April 3, 1907, ibid., pp. 163-164. 
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National Council stating that ‘‘the sentiment of the tribe is still 
against the ‘Lottery Plan’’’, that it was believed that the second 
and third selections should be made in the same manner as the first 
selections, and that the instructions of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs allowing members to hold for second and third selections the 
improved lands held in excess of the first selection of one hundred 
and sixty acres had been favorably received. The resolution was 
siened by Chief Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah and 123 members of the 
tribe.1>° 

McLaughlin visited Hominy, Bigheart, Fairfax, and Pawhuska 
and gave practical illustrations of the wheel plan, ‘‘explaining its 
fairness over any other system that could be devised.’’*! On April 
20 he reported that while there had been quite a change of sentiment 
in favor of the plan, its adoption by the tribe was rather doubtful. 
On April 26 Kohpay handed him a letter stating that the tribe were 
opposed to the method adopted by the Department of the Interior, 
that they were unable to agree upon a method for making the second 
and third selections, and suggesting that such selections be delayed 
until the roll was revised and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior.2 Kohpay observed that in the meantime the reports of the 
surveyors could be used to find out what Indians, especially full 
bloods, had not selected first class lands for first selections and he 
urged that they be aided and encouraged in selecting such lands. On 
May 25 McLaughlin reported that he felt quite confident that the 
wheel plan was the most equitable system that could be devised for 
making the second and third selections. While there was no unanim- 
ity of feeling in favor of the plan,!* he found that it was favored 
by a large majority of the Osages and he believed that it would be 
acquiesced in by all of them if not unduly influenced by designing 
persons. He recommended that second selections should not be per- 
mitted until after July. 

On June 5 McLaughlin observed that since there was a greater 
number of attorneys located in the towns bordering on the reserva- 
tion than the legal business of the community justified, that some 
might be employed by the Indians, and that the Commission might 
as a result be enjoined by an injunction from using the wheel plan.154 
As a matter of preparedness in case of injunction proceedings he 
in nda ito ned SS one eS 
aa McLaughlin to Leupp, April 20, 1907, OIA, Land 39,724—1907. 

; = Kohpay to McLaughlin, April 26, 1907, OIA, Land 51,777—1907. Kohpay 
said: “Who was it that bought the reservation for the Osage tribe; did the so-called 


half-breed participate in the purchase of the said reservation? If hy gi 
a . 4 ; hem 
the equal rights with the full-bloods i us aa Gat okra 
cane ve aictoanin (LAG) Once s on eae those who could not show more 
s 153 Indian Affairs, 1907, 121. Some valuable papers of 1907 pertaining to the 
sage Allotment were taken from the Land Files of the Indian Office and cards 
were left on which are written: “For Special Files, June 3, 1910”. Courtesy of at- 
ponante and an individual search delivered only a part of these papers into my hands. 
McLaughlin to Sec. Int., June 5, 1907, OIA, Land 52,902—1907. 
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considered it desirable that the Commission be ready to adopt some 
other plan. And as an alternative he suggested ‘‘the order in which 
the tentative allotments were made.’’ He said that nearly every 
Indian objecting to the wheel plan expressed his willingness to have 
the second selections made in that order.155 


_ On June 3 Acting Commissioner Larrabee addressed a letter of. 
instructions to the Commission directing that the allotment be held 
at Pawhuska on July 8 and on the following days if necessary.156 
The name wheel and the number wheel were to be used but all 
names and numbers were to be put into the wheels at the beginning 
of the drawing. As soon as practicable after the drawing the Com- 
mission was to notify each Indian of the order of his selection and 
the earliest date when he would be permitted to make a filing. Since 
it was desirable that all persons should have ample time in which 
to choose selections, the first filing date was set for August 5. Fifty 
filings were to be accepted each day, except Sundays. Unless other- 
wise instructed, the third selections should be made in the same 
manner as the second. 


According to instructions a public drawing occurred July 8-9 
at the opera house in Pawhuska. A full-blood boy was blindfolded 
and revolved a keg called the ‘‘name wheel,’’ drawing therefrom at 
each revolution a card containing the name of some member of the 
tribe. A mixed-blood boy was blindfolded, and from a revolving 
keg called the ‘‘number wheel’’ he drew at each revolution a card 
containing a number to correspond to the name drawn.*7 Many of 
the mixed-bloods were present, but the full bloods, as usual, showed 
little interest in the matter. McChesney reported on July 11 that 
the drawing had occurred without unusual interruptions, most of 
those present being apparently satisfied. 


‘“To enable the full-blood and incompetent element to know 
what they were doing,’’ said McChesney, ‘‘and to avoid informalities 
and mistakes which made the first selection so unsatisfactory, the 
Commission employed eight surveyors, each with an assistant acting 
as interpreter and teamster and located such surveyors in convenient 


155 Cf, Chronicles of Oklahoma (Sept. 1942), p. 254. McLaughlin observed that 
this plan would leave many of the more prominent full bloods, including James Big- 
heart, until toward the end. He noted that the first 118 tentative allotments were 
taken by sixty-six full bloods and fifty-two mixed bloods. Acting Commissioner 
Larrabee said that the Office of Indian Affairs was “in entire accord with the views 
expressed by Inspector McLaughlin,” that is, in case the Commssion should be per- 
manently enjoined from proceeding with the wheel plan. Larrabee to Sec. Int., 
June 17, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 980, p. 415. Measures were taken to resist any 
suit brought against the Commission. Act. Sec. Int, Wilson to Att.-Gen., July 5, 
1907, Int. Dept., Sec. File no. 5—1, pt. 1, OIA, Osage; Larrabee to McChesney, 
July 5, 1907, OFA, L. Letter Book 985, p. 342. ‘ 

156 The letter, bearing the approval of Secretary Garfield under date of June 3, 
1907, is in Int. Dept., Sec. File, loc. cit. 

157 icChisaey’ to Com. Ind. Aff., March 31, 1909, OIA, 25, 231—1909—313 


Osage. 
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districts over the Reservation.’’58 The surveyors assisted allottees 
in gaining descriptions of lands suitable for second selections and in 
obtaining correct descriptions of lands desired. When it came the 
turn of a member to file he appeared before the Commission, pre- 
sented a description given him by a surveyor, whereupon if such 
land were vacant, he was allowed to file on the same. At the close 
of the second selection, October 11, 1907, the local agent made filings 
for twenty-three members of the tribe who had refused or neglected 
to do so. The second selections aggregated 355,078.65 acres. 

Although the Commission had been instructed that there should 
be no exchanges of first selections even among members of the same 
family where such selections had been made prior to the passage of 
the Osage Allotment Act, no such restriction obtained in regard to 
the second selections.159 After all second selections had been filed 
the members of the tribe were allowed until November 1 to exchange 
and interchange selections. This gave opportunity to group family 
selections and opportunity for an allottee to obtain any particular 
piece of ground, which for sentimental or other reasons might be of 
special value to him. During the period of exchange the more wily 
mixed-bloods and real estate agents with selfish interests, were on 
hand to furnish ample trade suggestions. As a precautionary mea- 
sure both parties to an exchange were required to appear before the 
Commission. About five hundred exchanges were made.}® 

Before the drawing for second selections began Commissioner 
Peck announced that he would submit to the Department of the In- 
terior the question of letting one drawing suffice for both the second 
and third selection with the provision that in the third selection the 
order of the second selection should be reversed. According to the 
proposition the person holding the highest number in the second se- 
lection should file first, while the person holding the first choice in 
the second selection should file last. In other words, the first should 
be last and the last should be first. In recommending this plan to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on July 11 Peck observed that 
it would equalize the second and third selections and obviate the 
necessity for another drawing. But Acting Commissioner Larrabee 
was not yet ready to agree with him. ‘‘I think the original plan 
equally as fair,’’ he said in reply, ‘‘and that it will have practically 
the same effect; not that the numbers will be exactly reversed in 
an independent drawing, but that the total effect on the tribe will 
be equivalent to that. Then I think it will give more general satis- 


faction to the tribe to have an independent drawing for the third 
selections. ’”161 


158 Ibid; see also McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff. Dec. — 
“ala vise ta ey to Com. In » Dec. 14, 1907, OIA, 98,321 


"eu Larrabee to Osage Allot. Com., Jan. 11, 1908, OIA, L. Letter Book 1023, 
p. 166. 


160 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., March 31, 1909, loc. cit. 
161 Larrabee to McChesney, July 19, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 988, pp. 264-265. 
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» On September 30 Peck explained that while the Commission 
did not wish to appear too tenacious in the matter, it was still their 
belief that the plan recommended July 11 would be the fairest and 
most satisfactory to the members of the tribe.!*2 The Commission, 
believing the matter not yet settled, had not informed the Indians 
that the Office of Indian Affairs passed unfavorably upon the plan. 
Peck said that the plan was ‘‘proposed to the Commission’’ a few 
days before the drawing and had appealed to them by reason of its 
fairness. The sentiment of the tribe was reported to be largely in 
favor of the plan. ‘‘I have heard no member of the tribe say,’’ 
wrote Peck, ‘‘but that this method was the fairest that could be 
provided.’’ In outlining arguments favorable to it he said that 
considerable work and some expense would be saved for the Com- 
mission, and a great deal of expense and trouble would be saved 
to the Indians because it would not be necessary for them to gather 
for another drawing; he said that ‘‘the plan will mechanically 
operate fairly and every man, as near as may be, will be given an 
average selection. If another drawing is held,”’ he said, ‘‘some per- 
sons who received high numbers in the first drawing will be sure 
to receive high numbers in the second, and they of course, will be 
dissatisfied. The only class that will object at all to the determi- 
nation of the order of the third selection in the above manner will 
be those who receive the low numbers in the second selection, but 
in as much as the second selection is so much more valuable than 
the third such persons have the advantage and there is no ground 
for their objections.’’ 

On October 9 Larrabee agreed with Peck that the plan was 
‘‘eminently proper and fair’’ and he authorized the Commission to 
earry it out.16* Immediately upon the completion of the second se- 
lection, cards bearing the name of each member of the tribe, with 
his or her filing number were delivered to the heads of the respective. 
families. The making of third selections was similar to the making 
of second selections in reference to the functions of surveyors and 
the number of daily filings. The making of selections began De- 
cember 9 and by February 10, 1908, the filings had been made. 
Only thirteen members of the tribe neglected or refused to appear 
before the Commission. The third selections aggregated 355,400.76 
acres. From February 10 until the close of the month allottees were 
allowed to exchange allotments as at the close of the second selec- 
tions, and about the same number of exchanges were made.!° 


162 Peck to Com. Ind. Aff., Sept. 30, 1907, OIA, 79,767—1907—313 Osage. 

163 Larrabee to Osage Allot. Com., Oct. 9, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 1004, pp. 
304-305. 

164 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., Feb. 15, 1908, OIA, 12,048—1908—313 Osage. 

165 It was necessary to secure authority from the Office of Indian Affairs for 
persons to traffic in the different grades of selections. This was for the protection 
of incompetent allottees, and in accord with the recommendation of the Commission. 
McChesney said that “if it were generally known that the Commission had authority 
to make such changes we would be hounded, during Office hours, to that end.” 
McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., Feb. 11, 1908, OIA, 10,875—1908—313 Osage. 
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If the Osage Allotment Act contained a clause absolutely clear 
to lawyer and layman, it was the provision that the homestead se- 
lection of each member of the tribe should consist of one of his 
three selections, and not a part of two or three selections. In a 
letter of September 30, 1907, Peck explained that if the true con- 
struction of the provision obtained, great injustice would be done 
to the Osages and the homestead policy of the Indian administra- 
tion would be contravened; that the allottees had made their selec- 
tions believing generally that they would be permitted to choose the 
best land from any of their selections in making up their homesteads: 
that he had several cases in mind where allottees had made their 
first selections of bottom land, leaving out their buildings and orch- 
ards, which stood on higher ground, for their second selections; that 
such persons desired to make their homestead selections from their 
first and second selections so as to cover their bottom land and the 
upland containing their houses and orchards; that it had been the 
policy of about one-fourth of the Indians to make noncontiguous 
selections, taking eighty acres of bottom land in one locality and 
eighty acres of bottom land in another locality, expecting to make 
other noncontiguous selections adjoining their first and second se- 
lections so as to make 160 acres of contiguous land; that if the pro- 
vision of the act should be correctly construed the allottees would be 
compelled to take as homestead selections two tracts of land sep- 
arated by sections and perhaps townships.’®** He recommended that 
either through further legislation, or otherwise, the Indians be per- 
mitted to make such a selection of 160 acres out of their three se- 
lections as would tend to give them the best homesteads. Acting 
Commissioner Larrabee took up the matter with Acting Secretary 
Ryan and they agreed upon the practicability of permitting desig- 


ae of homesteads in disregard of the express provision of the 
act. 


_ In accordance with the direction of the Department of the In- 
terior the Commission was instructed on October 28 to permit each 
allottee to select a homestead of 160 acres in contiguous legal sub- 
divisions embraced in one or more selections, but where that was not 
practicable noncontiguous tracts in legal subdivisions of the largest 
number of acres available, aggregating 160, might be selected. The 
Commission was instructed to advise the Indians in every case to 


ner Peck to Com. Ind. Aff., Sept. 30, 1907, OLA, 79,766—1907—313 Osage. 
a Larrabee to Sec. Int., Oct. 11, 1907, ibid.; same to same, Oct. 19, 1907 
ibid. With the letters there is a memorandum, initialed “C. F. H. [Charles F. Hauke, 
Ch, Div. Ind. Aff.]”, to the effect that selection of homesteads might be delayed 
and Congress asked to amend the act; but it concludes that “it is possible that the 
wie could be prevailed upon to enact amendments which would not be in the 
oieinterete of the Indians. The present legislation as it stands is satisfactory 
a almost all particulars, except as to the selections of homesteads, and it would be 
SPAN to disturb it In any manner.” The memorandum was to accompany the 
i. ter if so desired. However, it bears a note stating that, “This subject has been 
iscussed with Judge Ryan. C. F. L. [Charles F. Larrabee].” 
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make such selections as would be most desirable for homes go far 
as it could consistently be done.!68 At the time of the filing of the 
third selections, allottees were requested to file their homestead des- 
ignations. The filing of these designations was completed March i 
1908. More than five-sixths of the members of the tribe, or 1,889, 
designated their first selections, 112 members designated their second 
selections, and 27 members designated their third selections as home- 
steads.1®° A total of 190 members designated their homesteads from 
two selections, while eleven members included in their homestead 
designations a part of each of their selections. The homestead se- 
lections aggregated 355,291.78 acres. 


On March 18 Secretary Garfield directed the attention of Con- 
gress to the fact that the Osage Allotment Act did not provide that 
homestead selections should be made in contiguous tracts, and he 
said that in many instances such selections had been made of lands 
not contiguous. He explained that it was impracticable and adverse 
to allottees to confine them in choice of a homestead to any one of 
the selections.1° His recommendations, embodied in a resolution, 
passed the Senate April 2.17 But the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs was slow to take action. On December 15 attorneys for the 
Osages said in a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: ‘‘If 
your Department will kindly call the attention of the Chairman of 
the Committee to the advisability of reporting this resolution out of 
the Committee and having it enacted into law, it would assist us in 
pressing the matter before the Committee.’’4? On January 4, 1909, 
Garfield accordingly called attention to the necessity of procuring 
the legislation at an early date. According to the report of the 
Committee the Secretary stated ‘‘that unless this legislation is en- 
acted it will be impossible for him to approve a large number of 
homestead deeds.’""* On February 27, a few weeks after the se- 
lection and division of the lands had been completed, the desired 
legislation became law. It provided that homesteads might consist 
of land designated ‘‘from any one or more”’ of the three selections.1 


168 Leupp to Osage Allot. Com., Oct. 28, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 1008, pp. 
63-64. 

169 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., March 31, 1909, loc. cit. 

170 Garfield to Speaker of House of Rep., March 18, 1908, H. Documents, 60 
Cong., 1 sess., cviii (5377), no. 800. yx ape 

171 Cong. Record, 60 Cong., 1 sess., pp. ; : 

172 Letter by Kappler and Merillat, Dec. 15, 1908, OIA, 41,861—1908—313 Osage. 

173 Letter to James S. Sherman, H. Reports, 60 Cong., 2 sess., i(5384), no. 
YARD aroe AA ane) : Pa : 

174 Ibid., p. 1. In accordance with instructions the Commission on September 
14, 1908, entered upon the preparation of the homestead deeds. The same were 
duly executed by Peter C. Bigheart, Principal Chief of the tribe, and were forwarded 
to the Department of the Interior for approval. On January 26, 1909, McChesney 
was authorized to have the deeds recorded in the Office of the Register of Deeds 
for Osage county, at tribal expense. Wilson to McChesney, Jan. 26, 1909, OIA, 
3,628—1909—313 Osage. 

175 35 Statutes, 1167. 
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Tt was the direction of the Office of Indian Affairs that after 
the three selections had been taken the remaining lands should be 
divided among the members of the tribe, giving to each his or her 
fair share in acres.17@ In accordance with its recommendation the 
Commission was instructed on October 2, 1907, that in the final sub- 
division of the lands among the members of the tribe five acres 
should constitute the smallest unit. They were instructed as far as 
practicable to consider the question of equity in making the divi- 
sion; that is, they were authorized to equalized the value of alot- 
ments in making the division of the lands as required by the Osage 
Allotment Act.1’7 The final division was made in two parts. (1) 
There was set apart for each member of the tribe a tract of 160 
acres or aS many forty acre tracts as he might be entitled to. (2) 
Each member was given a fractional division consisting of such part 
of a forty acre tract as would equalize the per capita share. The 
order in which the division for the several families was made was 
determined by the number which the head of each family had drawn 
in the drawing for the second selection. The division for all mem- 
bers of a family was made at the same time.*‘® 


The division of 160 acre tracts was begun June 29, 1908. Heads 
of families were given thirty days notice of the date on which the 
division would be made and were requested to be then present to 
make any suggestions which they might desire as to such division, 
and if such suggestions did not conflict with the interests of any 
other member of the tribe, the division was made in accordance there- 
with. Where practicable members of the tribe were given land ad- 
joining their selections; otherwise the final division was made to 
each family, in a body, in unallotted country. The first part of the 
final division was completed October 24. Immediately thereafter 
the Commission entered upon the work of the final fractional di- 
vision in accordance with instructions. An effort was made to ap- 
proximate the share of each member within three acres of the actual 
per capita share. In general, the lowest subdivision was a five acre 
tract but in some cases two and one half acre tracts were allotted. 
About ninety-five percent of the fractional allotments were made 


176 Leupp to McChesney, Sept. 13, 1906, OIA, L. Letter Book 893, p. 56. 

177 Larrabee to Osage Allot. Com., Oct. 2, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 1003, p. 
160. Near the completion of the work of allotment a member of the tribe made the 
following complaint: “If our lands are allotted to us in equal number of acres only, 
it will be one of the most unfair divisions that ever went on record in the U. S. . . 
There is about 4 of the Osage reservation that is good farming land. the Older 
and more wealthy members of the Tribe had this land improved and in their pos- 
session. The act of Congress under which we are being allotted gave the owners 
of improvements first choice in allotment of course they selected the best. The more 
unfortunate members of the tribe had to take whatever they could get, be it good 
or bad, and it was more bad than good.” Emery Martin to Sec. Int., Jan. 19, 1909, 
OIA, 5,694—1909—313 Osage. The wisdom of the law and the truth of the letter 
might be treated at length. But it is enough to note that foresight often enables 
the few to fare better than the multitude, 


178 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., June 29, 1908, OLA, 44, 416—1908—313 Osage. 
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to allottees adjoining their other lands or the lands of a member 
of their family so that the same might be used to advantage.179 The 
fractional allotments were completed February 1, 1909. The final 
division aggregated 400,216.20 acres, each member of the tribe re- 
ceiving approximately 179.5 acres. 


The total area of the reservation lands allotted was 1,465,380.56 
acres and the per capita share was about 657.41 acres.189 McChesney, 
as special disbursing agent, disbursed the sum of $82,201.24 in ac- 
complishing the work of the Commission. ‘‘The expense of this 
allotment,’’ he said, ‘‘borne by each member of the Tribe, is $36.87, 
which would be equal to a tax of about one and one half (or less) 
mills on the average Osage estate.’’ In his final report he said that 
in spite of efforts of certain real estate agents to create a sentiment 
hostile to the Commission and its work, the division of lands had 
progressed with little objection from allottees, and that the allot- 
ment had been completed to their general satisfaction. On February 
1, 1909, the Department of the Interior directed that steps be taken 
to discontinue the services of the Commission not later than March 1. 
The Commission urged that the matter be reconsidered, and in ac- 
cordance with its request an extension of one month was granted in 
which to close its work.!8! The Commission was abolished March 31. 
The schedule of homestead designations and the schedule of the 
three selections were approved by the Department of the Interior 
November 19, 1908; the schedule of final division was approved 
August 2, 1909.18 


The town site and railroad lands may be briefly noted. In ac- 
cordance with an act of March 3, 1905,!8* the lands of five town 
sites, Pawhuska, Foraker, Bigheart, Hominy, and Fairfax were sold 
at public auction to the highest bidder. The work was done by a 
Commission of three members,!*4 and was completed in 1908. The 
sale of the town sites and the Osage Agency property left a balance 
of about $400,000 to the credit of the tribe.®° On December 14, 1906, 


179 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., March 31, 1909, loc. cit. Islands in the Ar- 
kansas River, belonging to the reservations, were surveyed and platted and the areas 
thereof transmitted to the Commission January 14, 1909. The islands embodied 
about 500 acres which were, so far as practicable, allotted to members of the tribe 
having approximate allotments. 

180'For each member of the tribe the funds amounted to $3,928.50. Indian Af- 
fairs 1910, p. 47. ; 

181 Valentine to Sec. Int., Feb. 17, 1909, Int. Dept., Sec. File, loc. cit. 

182 The schedule of the tree selections shows the subdivisions selected as home- 
steads. The schedules are in the Indian Office, Schedules of Allotments, nos. 43-49. 
They are bound in seven volumes. 

For legal construction of the Osage Allotment Act and subsequent acts of Con- 
gress, see Lawrence Mills, Okla. Indian Land Laws, (1924), Chap. 47. 

183 33 Statutes, 1061. ; 

184 In the first instance the Commission was composed of Agent Millard, Special 
Indian Agent W. L. Miller, and a tribal member, Julian ‘Trumbly. When it was 
reorganized May 27, 1907, McChesney was appointed in Miller’s place. _ 

185 Report of Agent Millard, Aug. 13, 1908; the report 1s bound with a copy 
of Indian Affairs 1908, in the Library of the Indian Office. 
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the Commission was instructed that in making selections and allot- 
ments no deduction should be made on account of the right of way 
of the railroad companies; such selections and allotments, however, 
should be subject to the easement for such right of way.’** But the 
next year Acting Secretary Ryan approved a recommendation pro- 
viding that all rights of way of railroads legally acquired be reserved 
from all selections,18? and on October 29 the Commission was in- 
structed accordingly. The railroads reserved, in proportion, more 
of the first selection than any selection thereafter, for the reason that 
the lines had been constructed along creek and river bottoms.18§ <Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
1910 there were 5,178.53 acres reserved for church, town site and 
railroad properties.1®9 


Thus in the first decade of the twentieth century the Osages had 
their reservation dissolved by allotments, theirs being the last reser- 
vation of the thirteen in Oklahoma Territory to be blessed or af- 
flicted by the widely accepted theory of private ownership of land. 
The doctrine of capitalism with its virtues of freedom of enterprise, 
competition and private profit, so inflated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has itself met keen competition in the twentieth century. The 
control, if not the ownership, by society of the means of mass pro- 
duction, including land, appears to be gaining headway. Among the 
powers of the earth the question of private versus communal owner- 
ship of land has not been given repose. 


Whether the Osages were made happier and better by the new 
‘‘way of life,’’ introduced to them perhaps by imposition, by a race 
supposedly of superior culture may be easier for us to answer than 
for generations yet unborn who will read better than we the trend 
of times. Whatever will be the verdict of more mature vision than 
we now have, we can rest assured that the story of the dissolution 
of the Osage reservation of one and a half million acres will remain 
an interesting chapter in Oklahoma History. 


186 Larrabee to McChesney, OIA, L. Letter Book 921, pp. 186-187. 
187 Larrabee to Sec. Int., Oct. 22, 1907, OIA, 79, 769—1907—313 Osage. The 
pears is written on Larrabee’s letter under date of Oct. 24, 1907. 
an na the railroad lands see Report of Com. Ind. Aff., 1908, pp. 115-116. 
Poel _ Saka re be Se but be the same page (p. 47) the date of the 
s incorrect v i 
proximately 404,924 acres cia Sia itp n spe a 
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THE FIRST INDIAN TERRITORY OKLAHOMA BRANCH 
OF AMERICAN RED CROSS. THE FIRST OKLAHOMA 
STATE BOARD OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
By Fred 8S. Clinton, M.D., F. A. C. 8S. 


The American National Red Cross was chartered by Act of 
Congress approved January 5, 1905, with Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Tn 1905, Dr. Fred 8. Clinton, of Tulsa Indian Territory, made 
application to the Executive Committee of the American National 
Red Cross at Washington, D. C. through their National Secretary, 
Mr. C. L. Magee for the establishment of a Branch of the American 
Red Cross in the Indian Territory. 


With the cooperation of valuable friends in high places this 
Indian Territory Branch was completed early in 1906 under the 
authority of the National Organization. The Red Cross Bulletin 
for October, 1906 listed the Indian Territory Branch applying for 
membership. In the Annual Report for 1906, the Indian Territory 
Branch is listed in the ‘‘ Roster of the Officers of the Various State 
and Territorial Branches’’ as follows, quote: 


President Dr. F. B. Fite Muskogee Indian Territory 
Vice Presidents Hon, D. H. Johnston Milburn Chief Chickasaw Nation 
Hon. John Brown Sasakwa Chief Seminole Nation 


Hon. W. C. Rogers Skiatook Chief Cherokee Nation 
Hon. Green McCurtain Sans Bois Chief Choctaw Nation 


General P. Porter Muskogee Chief Creek Nation 
Secretary Dr. Fred S. Clinton Tulsa Indian Territory 
Treasurer J. H. McBirney Tulsa Indian Territory 


From 1905 on, the political ferment for statehood was quite 
active. So the newly organized Indian Territory Branch of the 
American Red Cross desired to avoid political activities or reper- 
cussions and took advantage of an act of Congress, approved Jan- 
uary 5, 1905, authorizing an Officer of the Army stationed in a 
state or territory where a Red Cross Branch exists to be designated 
by the War Department to audit the accounts of the Branch upon 
the request of Red Cross Authority. The accounts were inspected, 
audited and found in order in Tulsa, Indian Territory, November 
16th, 1906 by James Longstreet, 1st Lieutenant, 13th Cavalry, Re- 
eruiting Officer, Oklahoma. 


Statehood seemed in the offing and changes in the political 
structure here and in the National Organization inspired cautious 
and conservative methods in developing this wonderful organization 
of trained voluntary service to suddenly distressed humanity, not 
otherwise provided for. When statehood arrived the jurisdiction 
and authority of the Indian Territory Branch of the American Red 
Cross was extended over the State of Oklahoma. On December 7, 
1909 the American Red Cross promulgated the Revised By-laws 
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in Circular No. 3, issued by the Central Committee, January 1, 1910, 
titled ‘‘Instructions to the Officers of Red Cross Organizations’’. 
This outlined the expected reorganization to meet changing condi- 
tions. Much preparation and some education had paved the way. 

The secretary of the Oklahoma Branch had full freedom of 
action at home and the complete confidence and magnificent sup- 
port of the National Organization in the delicate task of shaping up 
to satisfactory completion a carefully chosen group of distinguished 
citizens for recommendation to be appointed by the Central Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross to membership of the first Okla- 
homa State Board of the American Red Cross, as follows: 


President Hon. Lee Cruce Governor 
Treasurer Dennis T. Flynn Oklahoma City 
Secretary Miss Kate Barnard Oklahoma City 
M. S. Blassingame Sallisaw 
William Busby McAlester 
Seymour C. Heyman Oklahoma City 
Charles Page Tulsa 
H. B. Spaulding Muskogee 


‘‘This was the first State Board in Oklahoma’’, according to Miss 
Robina Rae, Librarian, National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


The Indian Territory Branch of the American Red Cross was 
the authorized representative of the National Organization in the 
Indian Territory and in the State of Oklahoma. Then came the first 
State Board which closed the peace time organization and brought 
in the first War Oklahoma State Board of Red Cross and the Tulsa 


Chapter. (Jurisdiction, counties of Tulsa, Creek, Pawnee, Osage, 
Rogers, Washington, Nowata. ) 


From 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Directory of State Boards and Chapters 
March 15, 1916 


Oklahoma 
STATE BOARD 
President Gov. R. L. Williams Oklahoma City 
Treasurer J. J. MeGraw Ponea City 
Secretary Miss Kate Barnard Oklahoma City 
M. S. Blassingame Sallisaw 
Anton H. Classen Oklahoma City 
Dr. D. M. Hailey MeAlester 
Charles Page Tulsa 


H. B. Spaulding Muskogee 
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From 
American Red Cross 
Directory of Chapters 

September 1, 1916 
Oklahoma 


TULSA CHAPTER. (Jurisdiction, counties of Tulsa, Creek, Paw- 
nee, Osage, Rogers, Washington, Nowata.) 


CHAIRMAN Roger Kemp Tulsa 

Vice-Chair. J. P. Flanagan Tulsa 

Treasurer Ear! Sinclair Tulsa Exch. Natl. Bank 

Secretary C. E. Buchner Tulsa, Y. M. C. A. 
From 


Tulsa County in the World War (History, 1919) 
Tulsa County Chapter 

In December, 1917, and March 1918, a complete reorganization 
took place with the following officers and Executive Committee; 
E. R. Kemp, chairman; Clint Moore, vice-chairman; E. W. Sinclair, 
treasurer; W. L. Connelly, secretary; Mrs. R. L. McMinn, assist- 
ant secretary; C. E. Buchner, A. L. Farmer, T. J. Hartman, 8S. 
‘Jankowsky, W. R. Guiberson, W. S. Chochran, D. W. Franchot, 
J. H. Evans, Mrs. John R. Wheeler, Mrs. J. B. Robinson, Mrs. W. N. 
Sill, Mrs. E. G. Dawes, Mrs. W. I. Williams, Mrs. N. J. Gubser, 
Mrs. Preston C. West, and E. A. Wilcox, Rev. J. G. Reynolds, 
Broken Arrow; V. A. Schieffelbusch, Sand Springs; Mrs. L. L. 
Wiles, Skiatook, and Mrs. Ord Neville, Jenks. 

The above distinguished pioneers were endowed with vision, 
imagination, independence, intelligence, integrity, industry and will- 
ingness to give help to persons known to be in distress. 

Comparatively few responsible people will volunteer to invest 
themselves, their time, talents, money and other resources in a new 
or old humanitarian enterprise in a new country to prevent or fight 
dirt, disease, distress, death or disaster in the manner of the Good 
Samaritan to prevent or mitigate the suffering and horrors insep- 
arably associated with war, wrecks, storms, floods, fires, famine, 
earthquakes, riots, mine disasters, pestilence, cold, heat, and drouth 
at home and abroad. 

The Christian character and practical democratic non-political 
principles practiced by the Red Cross is world wide and recognized 
among all intelligent people whether civilized or uncivilized. 

Will James says: ‘‘The great use of a life is to spend it for 
something that outlasts it.’”’ Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) the 
Angel of the Crimean War, the Lady with the Lamp, Jean Henri 
Dunant (1828-1910) the Founder of the Red Cross and Clara Bar- 
ton (1821-1912) the unsung heroine of the United States Civil War 
and the Founder of the American Red Cross have through their 
sacrifice and suffering in providing professional and social service 
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to meet human needs in catastrophe during peace or war and in 
establishing organized humanitarian methods of saving lives earned 
the shining crown of Immortality. a 

Thus ends the first planned brief recital of the beginning of 
the great American Red Cross development in this rapidly expand- 
ing history conscious state. 

To a proud citizen of this country the Tulsa County Chapter 
should be mentioned as a model and standard for any similar unit 
to adopt as working pattern in any highly developed and intelligent 
community. 


Let us hope the little acorn planted in the Indian Territory— 
Oklahoma area in early 1905 will continue to grow into a mighty 
oak with many useful branches which flower and fruit like the 1943 
Red Cross. 


ae eS ee 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE DIARY OF SUE McBETH 
A Missionary to the Choctaws, 1860-1861 
Edited by Anna Lewis 


This Diary was made available by Miss Mary Crawford of 
Lapawai, Idaho. Miss Crawford is a niece of Miss MeBeth and 
at the death of her aunt, took over her work with the Nez Perce 
in Idaho. Miss McBeth collected historical materials and kept a 
diary with the idea of writing a history of the Choctaw missions 
and missionaries. She came to the Choctaw Nation as a missionary 
in the spring of 1860. She was sent to the Goodwater mission and 
here she worked almost. a year and a half until the Civil War forced 
her to leave the Indian territory.1 She never, however, lost her 
interest in the Choctaws. Students of Oklahoma history will be 
interested in the following selections from the diary which she kept 
at Goodwater : 

“Good-Water2 
April 16, 1860 (Beginning of the Journal) 

A few minutes ago I came down the long yard which separates my 
log cabin from the mission house, passing on my way the work room 
where Miss G. is teaching our Indian girls to sew and glancing in, saw 
their dusky faces around her at their work. Standing on my rude porch, 
looking down into the deep forest that skirts my home, I ask my self, 
‘Is this a reality or am I dreaming still? Dreaming as when in the long 
ago I sat upon rocks left bare upon the sands of the Ohio at low water. 
Rocks covered with hieroglyphics traces by Indians when their tribes 
possessed the land felt such sorrow for the vanished race and thought 
that if God spared me to be a woman I would go to the handful that 
remained and tell them of Jesus and show them the ways to a home 
from which they could never be driven out. But the sweet melodious 
voices of the Indian girls, singing “Happy Land,” after they have folded 


. 1 See Anna Lewis (editor). “Letters Regarding Choctaw Missions and Mission- 
aries,” Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), vol. 19, 275£f. 


2 Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. 10, pp. 511-13; vol. 11, p. 997; vol. 12, note p. 407. 
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up their work for the day, float out upon the still evening air, And even 
as I write they come trooping past my open window, with a shy glance 
at the stranger who has come among them, and I look into their black 


eyes, and dusky faces and feel through all my heart that is (this sen- 
tence is incomplete) 


I must have a few days of rest after my long journey before entering 
upon my duties here and will as I promised begin a record of this chap- 
ter of my life so that if you should not see me again, dear Mother, (For 
our Father only knows when or how this chapter will end) You can 


read the story about which helps to fill up some of the lonely hours in 
the telling. 


I left Keokuk in Feb. with the floating river ice. Our course down 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas almost directly south and 
in less than two weeks I watched the changes of a season pass before 
my eyes. The trees, first in bud—then in leaf—the field and forests along 
the shores changing their shades of green until they were wore the deep 
green hue of summer. Wild flowers were blooming around Little Rock, 
and now the first object on which my eye rested as we neared Fort Smith 
was the pink blossoms of an orchard of peach trees in full bloom. 

I climbed to the upper deck with a lady passenger from Fort Smith 
and stood looking eagerly out at the town. As soon as we were near 
enough to distinguish persons I saw dusky faces and picturesque forms 
among the groups gathered on the banks. “My Indians!” I recognized 
them with a thrill. “Aren’t they Choctaws?’ “Yes. Some of them, Fort 
Smith is on the line between Arkansas and the Indian territory. You 
know.” When the boat-landed a number of citizens came on board. “Yonder 
is Judge Wheeler in the front-part of the boat,” said the lady to whom 
I had spoken of the letter of introduction to him in my pocket. “I will 
introduce you to him if you wish.’ The Indians! Those were the ob- 
jects of greatest interest as I walked beside the lady up the bank and 
through the town. The only Indian I had seen was that traveling troupe 
when I was a child, but those wore the native Indian costume. These 
were dressed as any other frontier people. 

I was detained in Judge Wheeler’s home. 

Concerning the route which Miss McBeth took to reach Good-Water, 


she gives the following description: 

“Crossing the Poteau, a small stream on the outskirts of Fort Smith, 
we left the states behind us and came into the Indian Territory. Wild 
flowers in great abundance skirted the walls, clover blossoms and violets 
greeted me like the faces of old friends. 

After traveling about fifteen miles the boyish driver turned out of 
the road and drove up to a house at a little distance from it. “What are 
you going to do?” I asked. “Going to feed the horses. This is W—S; 
we always stop here,” was the answer. “You will have to get out and 
wait awhile.” 

W—s, was a log house; part of it two story; a one story addition, 
with a large porch in front, had been built at one side, and on this porch, 
and in the yard, lounged a number of rough looking white men, Indians, 
and negroes; white, Indian and negro children stopped their play to 
watch the new comers with the rest. 

Mrs. W—, a pleasant faced, fine looking Indian woman, who spoke 
English very well, received us kindly in her sitting room. She had a 
visitor, a neatly even tastefully dressed young Choctaw girl, self pos- 
sessed and lady like in her manners. She had just returned from school 
in the States. 

Mr. W— was a Choctaw, but his wife was a Cherokee. We were not 
far from the borders of the Cherokee country, and nearly all the Indians 
I saw belonged to that tribe. “Is anything unusual going on?” ‘There’s 
to be a ball tonight at Scullyville, a little distance from here,” was the 
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answer, “and the most of them have come to go to it.” “We will have 
to stay here all night,” said the driver’s voice at the door. “One ef the 
horses is sick, and can’t go on.” I strongly suspected that he had heard 
of the ball, and wished to attend it, was the true reason; but there was 
no help for it; we must submit. 

Taking little Susie W—, as a guide I walked over to the outskirts of 
Scullyville. I did not enter the village but I could see several quite 
pretty residences among the dwelling houses, several stores, a black- 
smith shop etc. On our way we passed the village grave yard, with 
palings around some of the graves, and near it was a comfortable look- 
ing log school house, with a pretty play ground around it. The school 
was dismissed, as we came up. The teacher was a gentlemanly looking 
white man. The scholars were Indians and half-breeds and were dressed 
as well as children generally are in country schools in the States. “That 
is a private school,” Mrs. W— told me on our return. “We have three 
schools within five miles; the other two are at Fort Coffee,t and New 
Hope. The one at New Hope is a Methodist School.” 

The Cherokees, as far as I have seen them, are a handsome race; 
tall, straight as an arrow, and finely formed; with regular features, black 
eyes, and abundant straight black hair. I had never seen a handsomer 
people. I thought as I watched the ball goers passing out and in through 
the house after supper, dressed in their best. Among them were several 
young girls, friends or relatives of Mrs. W—. 

I spent the evening with Mrs. W— and the children: She is a 
woman of some education; very pleasant and communicative, and I had 
a long talk with her about her people. 

I had a comfortable old fashioned bed, hung with barred blue and 
white curtains, in the room adjoining the sitting room, but sleep was 
impossible that first night in the Indian Country. The situation was 
too novel, and besides I had noticed that some the ball goers were in- 
toxicated, and I dreaded their return. But they came home quietly enough 
a little before daylight. 

Our route the next day lay through a hilly country, and our horses 
made slow progress. Once, one of them gave out entirely, and had to 
be turned loose to rest awhile. By nightfall we reached Gulliver’s, our 
second stopping place. ‘Massa not at home, Mistis Neder,” said the old 
negress who met us, “but dey’ll done come soon,” and presently “Mistis” 
and Indian woman rode up, on horseback with a child on her lap, and 
one behind her. 

Two white mechanics who were building a house for G— came, after 
supper, into the room where I sat. They were father and son from the 
States; honest looking men. The father told me that he had been a 
church member before he came into the Nation. “Gulliver is a white man, 
isn’t he?” I asked; for some of the half breeds I had seen were as fair as 
Europeans. “Yes, he is an Irishman,” was the answer. “If a white-man 
marries an Indian woman he becomes a citizen of the Nation, and can 
have a share of the land. As soon as he is able he gets a slave or two 
and takes in more and more land. Some of the whites and half breeds 
have large plantations and are rich.” “I saw several evil looking white 
men at W—s last night,” I remarked. “Who were they?” “Wicked men 
uhae Bohr seer ee from the restraints of the States, I suppose the 

em were,” he said. “T 
Indians, ep ibrdi tages 0 hese depraved whites are a curse to the 
ur route the next day lay partly through a pine country. Here and 
eas share Ne Rates hills, with large, smooth bowlders sprinkled down 
p to bottom, On the way we met a traveling black- 


3 Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. 10, p. 232. 
4 Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. 10, py 225. 
5 Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. LOtpe 277, 
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Smith or “Horse Doctor”, his saddle bag of tools, and as one of our horses 
was lame he shod him anew, 


All the way from Fort Smith we occasionally met Indians cantering 
along on their shaggy little ponies, sometimes we would meet them driving 
ox, or horse teams, and often caught glimpses of them walking through 
the forests; but we passed comparatively few houses. Sometimes we 
would travel for nearly a day without a sight of a human habitation, but 
here and there we passed sheep and goats grazing on the side, or smoke 
curling through the distance. The Indians do not usually build their 
houses by the road side, but behind clumps of trees at a little distance 
from it. A person only passing through the Nation, along the principal 
routes, would have the impression that the country is much more thinly 
settled than it really is, because he would pass near houses without 
knowing it. 

Our driver knew the country, and where to find many of these farm 
houses, and sometimes when we were thirsty would turn aside to one 
and ask for water. The dwellings we saw were principally log cabins. 
The Indians around the doors looked clean and neat; with good honest- 
looking faces, full-blood Indians, the most of them were; speaking no 
word of English. We had to make known our wants by natural language. 

Our station the third night had no “Mistis,” only an old black “Aunty” 
to do the honors. I do not know which one of the evil looking whites 
I saw lounging around the house was the Master. These stage stations 
are not fair samples of the homes in the Indian country. There is too 
much of the vicious white element in them, and contact with that class 
of white men always demoralizes the. Indian. 


The beggar woman, a bold faced woman of about thirty years, she 
Was one of our passengers. One of the lowest types of the “poor white 
folks” of the South. Smoking a pipe and talking incessantly—no matter 
if anyone answered her or not; singing hymns and negro songs through 
her nose when on the road, but setting a pitiful story at night as she 
begged for her lodgings. In a few days she had the floor of the stage 
covered with onions etec., which she had begged for her sick husband. 
Perhaps she was honest, but in the mornings after we had started, I 
could see her taking bits of jewelry, old ribbons, etc., out of her pocket, 
and stealthily inspecting them. 

Our old broken down team made such slow progress, that we did 
not reach Boggy Depot until Saturday noon. This is a small village near 
the Boggy river, about ten miles from Wapanucka, the Mission of the 
Presbyterian Board among the Chickasaws. Here the stage left me and 
I took Judge Wheelers letter of introduction to the store keeper at Boggy. 
“You are just in time,’ he told me. ‘The farmer from Wapanucka comes 
in on Saturdays for their mail. He has not gone home yet and can take 
you out with him.” 

Mr. McCarty, the farmer Missionary, had come in on horseback and 
while I waited in the tavern until he procured a conveyance, I had a 
long talk with the landlady—an intelligent Indian woman who remembered 
the removal of her tribe from the Mississippi. “I was only twelve years 
old then,” she said, “but I will never forget what we suffered on the 
road. It was in the winter and we were coming north, and we suffered 
so much from cold and hunger. A great many died on the road. My little 
brother died before we got here. We didn’t want to leave our old homes,” 
she told me, “but the Government made us. They wanted our land for 
themselves, and so they drove us out.” She is not a Christian, but I could 
see that the old wrong still rankled, and filled her with deep seated sus- 
picion of the whites. 

Wapanucka is a long, three story stone building situated on an ele- 
vated wooded plateau, with a large sloping yard in front, and masses of 
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detached rocks cropping out from among the trees in the forest back- 
ground, It is the most beautiful of all the Mission Stations I am told. 
~ We reached the station a little before sunset. The sound of wheels 
had caught the quick ears of the Indian Children, and from every door 
and window little dusky faces peared out eagerly, and 2 walked up the 
yard under the battery of nearly one-hundred pair of bright black eyes. 


I could not help laughing as they came swarming around me at the 
door, it was such a novel sight to me, that crowd of Chickasaw children, 
speaking no word, but taking in every detail of the stranger’s face and 
dress with their bright quick eyes. 

At the door one of the Missionary ladies met me with a kiss. “Wel- 
come to Wapanucka. We have been expecting you for some time. Dr. 
Wilson wrote us that you were coming,” said Miss Culbertson. And I 
looked into one of the sweetest faces I have ever seen. Perhaps it looked 
lovelier in its surroundings, and purer and saintlier after the coarse dark 
faces I had met for a week, but those large dark eyes, and spiritual 
girlish face comes to me yet, like the memory of a pleasant dream. 


That first night on the Mission grounds was a very pleasant one. 
The other Missionaries met me with a welcome which made me feel at 
once at home, 


The buildings at Wapanucka were commenced by the Presbyterian 
Board in 1850,6 but the school was not opened until two years later. 
The Rev. Hamilton Balentine was the first Superintendent. In 1855 he 
was succeeded by the Rev. Charlton Wilson who remained four years. 
At the end of that time his urgent request, Mr. Balentine came back from 
the Creek country to supply his place for one year. Mr. Balentine was 
absent during my visit, but Mr. Wilson who had returned a short time 
previously to attend to some business connected with the mission, sup- 
plied his place. The Mission is laboring under financial embarrassments 
—I am told. If these are not removed, the present prospects are that 
the school will need to be discontinued. 

On Sabbath morning, the rising bell awoke me and on going down 
I found the family assembled in the dining hall; the Indian children 
seated at several long tables, with a teacher at each end of the board. 
Everything about Wapanuck is scrupulously clean and neat; the bare 
floors and unpainted wood work scrubbed clean as hands could make 
them. When I went to my room after worship two of the larger girls 
were putting it in order. “We have them attend to the rooms,” said 
Miss C—, for we could not find time to do so until after nine o‘clock; 
we have to superintend the girls in the dining room.” 

I watched the pupils neatly arranging the rooms on the other side 
of the hall, and working in different parts of the house with as little noise 
as if the one-hundred girls and their teachers were only one small family. 
When their work was done, I saw them walking around, or sitting in 
the yard below, with their Bible’s in their hands, studying their lessons, 
or quietly talking, and thought—what an immense influence these Indian 
girls must exert, when they return to their homes, and if they carry the 
grace of God with them in their hearts, how it will leaven the mass. 

At nine o’clock they all went into Sabbath School. They met in the 
large school room for prayer and singing, and then each teacher took her 
own pupils to her school room. I went with Miss Downing, a lively little 
lady from the East; the little ones clinging to her hands as we walked 
through the halls and looking as if they loved her very much. 

The children are taught in English in these Mission Schools. Their 
lesson was reciting the 55th chapter of Isaiah, and the shorter Catechism, 
and they recited very readily.. At ten o’clock they went with their teachers 
into the large room used as a Chapel. Mr. Wilson preached to the In- 
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dians about five miles distant that morning but Mr. McCarty read a short 
sermon to the Mission family. Mr. Wilson preached for us at night. 


“How quiet and peaceful this home in the wilderness is; shut out 
from all the world beside,’ I remarked to Miss McLeod, as we sat in 
her room that afternoon; not a sound reaching us seve the twittering 
of the birds outside, or an occasional light step passing through the hall. 
“Yes,” was the answer, “We have no temptations or helps either from 
outside the walls. We have to take up the cross, and if the burden 
draws us nearer to the Saviour, then indeed we are happy in our isola- 
tion. If it does not then must our lot be miserable.” 


I remained at Wapanucka until Thurdsay. I had read the life of 
Miss M. C. Greenleaf,’ a Missionary who had died in that institution some 
years previously, and one day while the other ladies were in school, I 
went to visit the little mission grave yard where she lay. It was on a 
hill side in the forest behind the house. I threaded my way through the 
grand old rocks, and among the stately trees until I came into the rude 
enclosure where slept Miss G—, and several of her Indian girls. What 
a solemn stillness reigned through the dim forest aisles around. Last 
resting place for one who left her home to die among the forest children. 


Mr. McCarty was delegated to convey me to Good-water. Our con- 
veyance was the only carriage—to my knowledge,—belonging to the mis- 
sionary force in both the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations. It had been 
a pedlar’s wagon in the states, and the Missionaries made an oil cloth 
covering to protect them from the sun. The unsteady wheels needed to 
be watered frequently on the road to prevent the iron tires from slipping 
from the shrunk wood work; but with watchfulness and care it carried 
us through without mishap. 


We spent Thursday night at the Bennington Mission station in the 
Choctaw nation. Here I met the first familiar face since I left Memphis. 
The Missionary teacher, Miss Mary Semple—a daughter of Dr. A. W. 
Semple of Stenbenville, Ohio,—was a school mate in the Stenbenville 
Seminary. How doubly dear that sweet young face looked in this land 
of strangers; and how I enjoyed that night spent with my friend. 

Bennington had only a church and day school.8 The Mission house 
built of logs, looked like some of the old farm houses in the States, 

The present Superintendant and pastor, the Rev. Charles C. Copeland 
was born in Dover, Vermont, Jan. 11, 1818. His parents were both pious 
people, who early tried to lead their children to the Savior. Mr. C—, 
was not more than fourteen years old when he became a Christian— 
as he hoped. While quite young his desires pointed to the ministry as 
his life work; but his health failing from over exertion, when he was 
about seventeen years of age, he felt that he was not able to obtain the 
necessary education, and concluded to devote himself to teaching. After 
attending a good school in Vermont, he, with several of his associates, 
went to New Jersey, where he taught successfully for some time. 

While in New Jersey he became acquainted with Rev. Dr. W. Arm- 
strong, agent for the American Board of Foreign Missions, and through 
him became deeply interested in the Choctaws, and decided to give him- 
self to the work of a Missionary among them. In 1841 he bade farewell 
to his friends in Vermont, and shortly afterwards, in company with sev- 
eral others, started from Boston to the Choctaw Nation via of New Orleans. 

He commenced teaching at the Stockbridge Mission,? and began giving 
instruction in public on the Sabbath, which he continued while teaching. 
‘In 1848, Mr. Jared Olmstead, a licensed preacher who had labored, suc- 
cessfully, among the Choctaws for seven years, died at Norwalk. Mr. 
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Copeland was appointed to supply his place in the school at the station, 
and in the year following was married to one of the lady Missionaries at 
Wheelock.10 


By the advice of his brethren in the Mission he began the study of 
Theology under the Rev. Alfred Wright of the Wheelock Mission.11 He 
was licensed to preach in 1846 and four years later was ordained at 
Wheelock. 


Feeling an earnest desire to devote himself more exclusively to the 
work of the ministry, on the removal of the Rev. Joshua Potter from 
the Mount Pleasant station,12 then the most western station in the Nation. 
Mr. Copeland was appointed to that place and the five churches west of 
the Boggy river were committed to his care. Here he had long rides to 
meet his appointments; often being absent from home four days of the 
week. 


Mount Pleasant was in an unhealthy location near the Boggy bottom, 
and Mr. C— suffered much from chills and fever. Bennington was nearer 
to the center of his field of labor, and when Mr. Lansing left that sta- 
tion in 1855, Mr. Copeland took charge of it, and has resided there up 
to this time. 

In the ten years of his ministry he had received into the churches 
under his care two-hundred-and-eighty-two members on profession of their 
faith; had baptized two-hundred-and-three-adults, and one-hundred-and- 
ninety-four children, and had preached more than one-thousand times. 
More than $1000 had been contributed by his people to the cause of Foreign 
Missions. This did not include their contributions to their own schools 
and churches, 

Mr. Copeland had now become perfectly at home in the Choctaw 
language. While camped with his people he was one with them; a true 
Pastor to his flock. They came to him in the most confiding manner and 
poured their joys and their sorrows into his willing ear, sure always of 
Sympathy or help. His amiable and excellent wife is a true help mate 
for him in his many and arduous labors and he spoke gratefully of the 
help he had received from the native elders in his various churches, and 
the harmony which existed among them. 

The next day’s travel brought us to the Rev. O. P. Stark’s station 
- at Goodland where we spent the night. Goodland had only a church with 

a good Indian congregation, and a day school, It is very pleansantly 
situated ; the church among the trees at a little distance from the Mis- 
sion house, is used on week days for the school. Miss Mary A. Greenlee, 
of Frederickes town, Ohio, is the Missionary teacher at this station. 

Goodland is about twelve miles south-west of Good-Water.13 On the 
road the next morning Mr. McCarty stopped to talk with an Indian on 
horseback, and the man came up the carriage and shook hands warmly 
with me, looking pleased as he spoke some words in Choctaw, “I told 
him you were a Missionary for Good-Water,” said Mr. McCarty. “He is 
an elder in the church there.” I noticed that Mr. McCarty and he ap- 
peared to understand each other very well, although Mr. McCarty lived 
among the Chickasaws. The Choctaw and Chickasaw languages are only 
different dialects of the same tongue. 

_ The Choctaws, or properly “Chaktas,”’ and Chickasaws were ancient 
allies, making in reality one nation. When first known to Europeans, 
these allied peoples occupied the territory on the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, almost from the Ohio river to the Gulf. They belong to the 
great Chekta-Muskokee family, which, in early days controlled the whole 
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country from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf shore 
to the Apalachians. 


The area of the Choctaw Nation at present is from one-hundred to 
one-hundred-and-fifty miles from north to south and about two-hundred 
miles from east to west. Several years ago the United States govern- 
ment leased from the Choctaws all their land west of 98°. 

Late in the afternoon of Saturday, we came in sight of Good-Water. 
How eagerly my eye took in every detail as we emerged from the forest 
and drove slowly down the little slope, at the foot of which lay my 
future home. 

June 12, 1860 

We have had no rain for a long time and the heat is becoming in- 
tense. If it does not rain shortly, the present crop to which the people 
have been looking forward with such longing eyes, will be entirely de- 
stroyed. But, like the shepherd of Slisbury Plain, “it shall be rain if 
God pleases.” He knows, and will do what is best. 

} The winters in this climate are usually mild and short, but last 
Winter was unusually severe. The Indians lost a great many of their 
horses and cattle and were compelled to give out much of the corn they 
had reserved for their families in order to keep their stock alive, and, as 
corn is their principal breadstuff, many are even now lacking bread. 
A half breed Cherokee, the mother of one of my girls, was here today, 
and I had a long talk with her. She told me that many of those who 
had stock left after the hard winter were selling them to buy corn. 
They cannot get corn in the Nation now, and must send, or go for it, 
to the neighboring states, and many have no money to purchase it. She 
said she did not know what the people would do now if it were not 
for the missionaries. They are giving out provisions at the mission sta- 
tions, feeding the destitute as far as it is in their power. Mr. Ainslie 
has been helping the needy among his people for some time, by loaning 
them corn and rice to be repaid when they can. None are sent away 
empty and yet we have to be careful for fear our own supplies should 
fail, and our own hungry ones be unfed. How plump and healthy our 
girls look beside some of their friends who visit them. And yet our 
fare is of the very plainest kind. 

Mr. Jones has just retuned from taking Mrs. Ainslie and her little 
son John, Miss Mary Semple, and Mr. Henry Hotchken to Pine Bluffs,14 
- on their way to the north. Mrs. Ainslie’s health was failing so rapidly, 
and she could neither have the medical attendance, the nourishing food 
that she needs while she remained here, so she has returned to her 
father’s home in the state of New York in the hope that change of 
climate and rest and other things suited to her condition may restore her. 
But I very much fear that it is too late. She has been a faithful mis- 
sionary for years and her labors in this climate have been beyond her 
strength. 

Mr. Hotchkin, a son of the first missionary at Good-Water is to ac- 
company the ladies as far as Napoleon, where they will take the boat. 
Miss Semple has been here for the time for which she was engaged, 
but, if her health improves she expects to return in the autumn as Mr. 
Hotchkin’s wife. 

December: 28, 1860 : 

I have been so depressed in spirit for several days, I scarcely know 
why, a sence of impending danger, I scarcely know of what kind, 
seems to hang over me. I could scarcely wait for my letters (our post 
office was ten miles distant). I did not know that Mr. Reed had come 
until I went up to the mission house for supper. As I opened the door, 
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I saw him sitting by the fire. “Oh, you have no letters for me!” was 
my first thought. ‘Yes, I have though—quite a budget of them,” and 
began distributing our mail matter. “One-two-three-four-five letters for 
Miss M—.” “Oh! You are the Best-Man—” as I grasped them—he laughed 
—“Oh yes, I understand. I used to feel just-so when I first came into 
the Nation.” “And you do not now? I do not think I get any better 
as I grow older.” One letter from Rey. Ainslie (in New York with his 
dying wife) Mrs. A— still failing. The greater part of the letter filled 
with the political storm now raging in the states, fears it will break 
up our Mission. I had to go to my girls’ prayer. meeting after supper— 
but when it was over I went to Mr. R—. He promised to talk with me 
about the ‘signs of the times’. “Now,” I said as I drew up my chair 
to the bright wood fire. “I want you to tell me all about how this 
trouble in the United States is going to affect the Indians. I thought it 
would, in some way—but I could not tell how. I know nothing about 
politics.” “Well, I think with Rev. A—, that the last days of the Choc- 
taw mission and the Choctaws themselves draw to a close, but I do not 
think with him that it will be caused by Northern or Southern prejudice. 
You know that when the United States entered into the present treaties 
with the Indians, they were formidable enough to make concilitory meas- 
ures policy. Now they are a mere handful, a desipsed remnant and the 
United States considers their annuities a burden, and them an incum- 
brance on the rich lands they still call home, and, in the event of a 
rupture between the north and south both parties will feel at liberty 
to ignore his claims altogether. The United States has their money, 
and has loaned it to the states. In the contract the Indian is not rec- 
ognized. The states are responsible to the United States alone.’ “So 
then their annuities will cease?’ “Worse than that—the Indians hold 
their present territory from the United States government. If that is 
dissolved, he will no longer have a title to it.” “But, Mr. Reed, surely 
they will not have the conscience to take this little territory—this last 
foothold from him. Where will they send him? Surely it is more than 
enough if they refuse to pay him for his old home in the south. They 
can never have the cruelty to do more?” He smiled, “Do you not know 
that conscience has very little to do with politics? They will not stop 
to question its right or its mercy if they want his land. We shall prob- 
ably be the center of opposing forces. And between them the Indians 
and their mission be pushed out of existence.” “And the Indians them- 
selves—will they submit to this quietly?” ‘What else can they do? Nat- 
urally inefficient, and now enfebbled by famine. As for the missionaries 
themselves, I suppose that they will be given warning that their services 
are no longer needed and sent home.” “But, do you think we will be 
interferred with this session.” “If we are unmolested this session. I do 
not suppose we will be disturbed at all. But I think the probability is 
that the crisis will come to us in a few weeks or months at the most. 
We can do nothing but trust God and wait until it comes.” This morning 
before he left, I said something about Spencer being a “permanent in- 
stitution.” “Yes,” he said. “It may exist three weeks.” 
January 3, 1861 

Received a letter from home, tonight, and read “THE PRESBYTERIAN” 
both frightened. me with impending Civil War. I never knew so much 
about politics, the crops, and the price of corn, in all my life, as since I 
came here, and I hope never to know so much again—I had been think- 
ing of the poor Indians only. Think most of them still, for my home 
can be reached as easily from the Indian country as from Ohio, that will 
matter little when I reach it. But how many of my dear girls are not 
prepared for the change, and how many of the mass have scarcely yet 
heard of the Savior. Some of the ladies anticipate violence, perhaps 
death, from the mob element that surrounds us, the border ruffians who 
came over to lynch Rev. A—. The greatest danger to the missionaries 
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is from them. They hate the missionaries because they reported them to 
the government for selling whiskey to the Indians. We are only four 
miles from the Texas line, where they have located their grog shops 
since they were prevented selling it in the Territory and they have 
threatened vengeance. The half breeds, as a class, hate the missionaries, 
because they are educating the ‘tubbies’ as they call the full Indians, 
and the ‘tubbies’ are taking the reins of government into their own hands, 
they are so much more numerous and the half breeds blame the mis- 
sionaries for their warring powers and hate the ‘tubbies’. Already ‘vigi- 
lance committees’ of the border ruffians and ungodly half breeds are 
forming. As soon as communication with the north is cut-off, and the 
troops withdrawn from the nation, we will then be at the mercy—I was 
going to say—of the lawless bands around us—when I was checked by 
a sweet thought of Him who numbers even the hairs of our heads, and 
without whose notice even a sparrow cannot fall to the ground. “Are ye 
not of more value than many sparrows?” 


The Indians do not want to take any part in this trouble. “It is not 
our quarrel,” they say. They are in council in Doaksville. Talk of de- 
claring themselves independent, but what good will that do? 

May 17, 1861 

Miss Eddy arrived from Pine Ridge tonight to see us before we leave.!5 
Rev. Edwards received his walking papers yesterday from the ‘vigilance 
committee’ of Texans and half breeds, the same committee that visited 
Spencer. One of his people heard of their coming and told him. He had 
only time to saddle his horse and start for his life to the mountains, In 
less than half an hour after he left they were there with ropes to 
hang him. Miss E— said that they were assembled to visit Good-Water 
on Wednesday, the day that Rev. A— was at Spencer,l6 but, for some 
reason, she did not know why their visit was delayed. 

June 17, 1861 

At Lenox Mission (Rev. Hobbes) up in the Kiamatia Mountains.17 
We started (from camp) this morning while the stars were shining—a cake 
in our hands to eat for breakfast, as we rode along. Last night we had 
quite an audience at prayers. A white man who lived near our camping 
place, half a dozen nearly naked children, and two Indians. 
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NECROLOGIES 


FRED A. PARKINSON 
1868-1935 


Fred A Parkinson, born in Pomona, Kansas on December 30, 1868, and 
died in Oklahoma City on April 19, 1935, was the son of John Parkinson 
and his wife, Ruhama (Jenkins) Parkinson, and educated in the local schools 
jin the town of his birth. He located with his family at Muskogee in 
1881, where he remained until 1884 and then at Red Fork in the Creek 
Nation he entered in the employ of his Uncle, James Parkinson, until 
1886, when at Quincy, Illinois he became a student in the Gem City 
College and graduated therefrom in accountancy, after which he resumed 
his employment with his Uncle who had extensive interests as a mer- 
chant and livestock dealer and at Okmulgee he continued his employ- 
ment until 1897, when he purchased an interest from his Uncle in a 
business at Wagoner and became a member of the firm of James and 
Fred A. Parkinson, the business being operated under the name of Wagoner 
Hardware Company. 

In 1899 he was united in marriage to Miss Laura Trent, a daughter 
of W. C. Trent and his wife, of Muskogee, to which union came three 
children, two sons, Trent and Charles, and a daughter, Doris. 

He was a Mason, Knight of Pythias, Elk and Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party. From June, 1904 until the summer of 1907 
he was Chairman of the Indian Territorial Democratic Central Committee. 
He had charge of the appraising work of the State School Land Department 
from 1909 to August 1, 1912, when he was appointed State Examiner and 
Inspector to succeed the late Charles A. Taylor and qualified on August 
2, 1912 and was repeatedly elected as his own successor until he had held 
the office for thirteen years, when he resigned and became connected with 


the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company as tax expert and tax accountant 
in 1925, 


He always had a cheery greeting for everybody and people went to 
him not only for accommodations but consolations in their disappointment. 
He was a fine citizen and had many loyal friends. 


—R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


EDMUND BRAZELL 
1864-1942 


Edmund Brazell, son of Dennis and his wife, Mary (Hennessey) Bra- 
zell, was: born in St. Louis, Missouri on August 11, 1864, and died at 
Lamont, in Grant County, Oklahoma, on Wednesday, October 21, 1942. 


He completed a bookkeeping course in an academy in St, Louis and 
at 16 years of age went to Wyoming as a bookkeeper and later became 
foreman of a large cattle ranch. 

A few years. later he migrated to Kansas and located near Great Bend 
where he became active in all community affairs and pioneer activities. 
In the Alliance days in Kansas he aided in organizing the Barton County 
Alliance Exchange and was Secretary of that organization for several 
years and active in its incidental political affairs. Though a Democrat, 
his activities were to aid the party that supported the Farmers’ Alliance. 

He resided in Great Bend until the Cherokee Outlet was opened for 
settlement in 1893 and in the run for homes staked a claim three miles 
west and two miles south of the present Lamont townsite and it was in 
a large part through his activities that the town of Lamont is now in 
the present location, as he purchased the land upon which the town now 
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stands and through his activities, pioneered the building of a railroad 
through the townsite by securing contributions of $25.00 each with the 
understanding that each contributor would draw a lot when the stipulated 
amount of money necessary to be raised to secure the construction by 
the Blackwell, Enid and Southern Railroad of a railroad running through 
it by Orlando which was incorporated under the laws of Oklahoma Territory 
on March 6, 1900, the franchise and stock being transferred to the Frisco 
on February 8, 1903 and a formal deed executed on July 29, 1907. This 
railroad was in its early organization planned to run from Blackwell, 
Oklahoma to Vernon, Texas, 


On May 4, 1904, he was united in marriage with Miss Pearl Tebow, 
to which union three children came, Reid, residing at Alma, Michigan, 
Helen at Camp Grant, Illinois and Mrs. Ruth Konkel at Marshall, Illi- 
nois, all of whom with the wife and mother survive. 

He organized the Lamont Rural Telephone Company and in a few 
years this project, through expansion and other rural organizations, grew 
until all Northern Oklahoma was linked in a rural telephone system. 

The Ninth Senatorial District was composed of Grant, Kay and Osage 
counties, with two Senators, Edmund Brazell of Lamont and S, J. Soldana 
of Ponca City. Immediately after the erection of the State, Brazell took an 
active part in its formation and enactment of many of its important laws, 
which included the prohibition enforcement act, bank guaranty law, and 
many other acts passed for the enforcement of the Constitution. He was 
also a member of the Fourteenth Legislature from Grant County which 
convened on January 3, 1933 and adjourned on April 22, 1933. 

He participated in the organization of the Wheat Growers Associa- 
tion throughout the Southwest, especially insofar as same had application 
to Oklahoma, Kansas and Colorado and also in the organization of the 
Federal Land Bank and aided as to the Intermediate Credit Bank for that 
district. 

Active in politics, always as a Democrat, when he wasn’t in Kansas 
and there he was a supporter of the party backed by the Farmers Alliance. — 

Ed Brazell was President and H. L. Heberling Secretary of the Inter- 
state Construction Company which was organized in view of an extension 
of the Santa Fe Sub-line which stopped at Caldwell, Kansas, its objective 
point probably being Guthrie, or Oklahoma City. The Santa Fe had con- 
templated the building of such line and a part of right-of-way was se- 
cured and the company had sent out men to view out the way south 
of Lamont. 

Ed Brazell was the youngest of seven children, six boys and one girl, 
his parents having been born in the County of Cork, Ireland, but came 
to America before they were married, 

As a fine citizen, he was zealous for the interest of the people. 

—R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


WILLIAM BRUCE ANTHONY 
1871-1942 


William Bruce Anthony, born in Bedford County, Tennessee, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1871, was the son of Jacob L. and Martha (Bruce) Anthony, both 
families being well known in that State, their ancestors having located 
there in pioneer days. For some time the father was active in farming 
and milling and in the conduct of a lumber business, achieving more than 
substantial success in those connections. In 1900 with his wife he moved 
to Elida, New Mexico, and engaged in ranching on an extensive scale. 

In the acquirement of an education he attended the local schools and 
later enrolled as a student at Terrill College at Decherd, Tennessee, and 
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graduated from that institution in the class of 1892 and subsequently en- 
rolled in the Vanderbilt Preparatory School at Kingston Springs. He 
later engaged in teaching in the public schools in his native State and 
in 1895 came to the Indian Territory and located at Duncan, where he 
was Superintendent of the schools and then moved to Marlow where he 
held a similar position until he engaged in the newspaper business in 
the publication of the Marlow Record. 

Prior to statehood he was for eight years Mayor of Marlow and at 
the erection of the State was elected representative in the lower House 
of the Legislature from Stephens County and twice re-elected. In De- 
cember, 1910, he was made speaker of the extraordinary session of the 
Lower House of the Legislature, called to deal with the State Capital 
question. After the Supreme Court held the initiative bill for the removal 
of the capital was invalid and during the regular session of the legislature, 
he held the position of Chairman of the democratic caucus and floor 
leader of the majority. On April 2, 1909 he assumed his duties as Private 
Secretary to the Governor of the State, succeeding the late Joel M. Sandlin, 
who became Judge of the Superior Court for Logan County. 


On the removal of the Capital from Guthrie to Oklahoma City, on the 
night of June 11, 1910, he made a hurried journey to Guthrie in an auto- 
mobile and returned to Oklahoma City with the seal of the State. In this 
midnight ride, through a ruse, the seal was brought out of the capitol 
in a bundle of laundry, which enabled him to make the transfer of the 
seal in passing a cordon of deputy sheriffs guarding the Logan County 
Court House on account of an injunction which had been issued. The 
District Court issued an injunction against the removal of the office from 
Guthrie to Oklahoma City despite an election apparently changing the 
capital site.1 


He had been suffering from cancer for more than a year before he 
died in the American Legion Hospital at Norman, at which place he main- 
tained the family home. Funeral services were held at 2:30 p.m., Saturday, 
August 12, 1933, in charge of Rev. A. Norman Evans, pastor of the Mc- 
Farlan Methodist Church. 


: He was a member of the State Capitol Commission from its organiza- 
tion after May 23, 1913 until the completion of the capitol, and then 
became City Manager of Walters until 1923, when he joined the Oklahoma 
Gas and Hlectric Company organization and became assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. 


He was survived by his wife, who was Miss Sarah Shaw, a daughter 
of Thomas J. Shaw, whom he married on October 20, 1893, to which union 
the following children came: Shaw, and Curtis M., both of whom served 
in the 90th Division overseas during the World War I, Gladys, now Mrs. 
K. D. Jennings, Norman, Oklahoma, Miriam, now Mrs. R. D. Burton of 
Heavener, Oklahoma, Clarence, Bruce and John. 


He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Masonic 
Blue Lodge, Scottish Rite Mason and a Shriner. He was identified with the 
National and State City Managers Association and President of the Okla- 
homa Municipal League and member of the Rotary Club. 


Curtis Anthony, his son, at the time of his death was owner of the 
Marlow Review. 


Durant, Oklahoma. —R. L. Williams. 


1 Daily Oklahoman, Aug. 12, 1933; Daily O i 

i 412s : 'y Oklahoman, Apr. 22, 1914; L t 
eee Apr. 2, 1909; Oklahoma South of the Canadian, Vol. It, pp. 1125-1126: 
i akers of Government in Oklahoma, 1930, pp. 461-462; Vol. 5, Chronicles of Okla- 
oma, p. 100-101; Vol. 21, Chronicles of Oklahoma, p. 34. 
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BUTLER STONESTREET SMISER 
1862-1942 


Butler Stonestreet Smiser, a great grandson of William Smiser, Sr., 
who came to New York State from Germany in the latter part of the 17th 
Century, accompanied by two brothers, Jake and Louis Smiser, and who 
later went to Kentucky, where said Louis Smiser located on the south side 
of the Ohio River below the Falls and installed and operated a saw mill, 
where Louisville, Kentucky is now located, which place or community was 
called Louis’ Mill.1 

William Smiser, Sr. and Jake Smiser located in Oldham County, near 
LaGrange, Kentucky, where William Smiser, Sr. acquired and owned a 
tobacco and wheat farm and at his death his son, William, Jr., inherited 
the same and married Miss Sallie Fible, to which union came six children, 


four boys:— Jim, John, Jake and Gordon, and two girls, Sallie and Cora. 
In 1889 he died at the age of 96 years and his son, John, married Miss 
Eliza Bays, to which union came ten children, five boys:— John, Jr., 


Butler Stonestreet, Guthria, Sam, and five girls, Nora, Laura, Emma, Annie 
and Mamie. John, Jr. survives and the others are dead. Of the girls, 
Mamie died in anfancy and Nora, later Mrs, A. C. Miller, died in New 
York City in 1834. 

George Rogers Clark and his men landed on Corn Island in the middle 
of the Ohio River just below the falls on May 27, 1778 and later from 
there went on the Vincennes Expedition. In the winter of 1778-9 and 
spring of 1779 and later the families left on the Island moved-to the Main 
Shore, “Fort on Shore”, having been built by General Clark and in that 
Fort the settlers celebrated their first Christmas at the Falls of the Ohio 
in 1778. On the 17th of April, 1879 the first step was made toward estab- 
lishing a town on the shore on the south side of the river in Kentucky 
when trustees were selected and ground laid off in half-acre lots and 
April 24th the time appointed for the drawing of the lots. On May 1, 
1780 Virginia passed the Act to establish a town below the Falls of the 
Ohio “by the name of Louisville’, the community where it was located 
then being called Louis’ Mill was located where the town for which the 
trustees were selected was located and had been owned by Louis Smiser. 
President Jefferson appointed Meriweather Lewis to make the journey to 
the Pacific and selected William Clark as his companion officer. Clark, 
with some men, went on to join Meriweather Lewis at St. Charles, Mis- 
souri in the spring of 1804 and it was from there they proceeded on the 
journey to the north to the Pacific. 

The first settlement in what is today named Louisville was in part 
from those who moved from Corn Island at the head of the Falls in the 


1The wife of Butler Stonestreet Smiser, a daughter of Captain J. S. Standley? 
states that in the summer of 1886 her husband and she (still living) went to visit 
his relatives in Louisville, Owensboro, LaGrange, Skylight and Ballardsville, Ken- 
tucky and spent several weeks on the old family farm settled by his great grandfather, 
William Smiser, Sr. and learned from his grandfather, William Smiser, Jr., who was 
then 95 years old, in mind still alert and clear, where he had lived from his birth, and 
who stated to her that while some claimed that Louisville was named for Louis XVI 
it was in fact named on account of the location of the mill which was generally 
known in the community as Louis’ Mill and the settlement generally referred to as 
Louis’ Mill and as the village grew into an organized town it was called Louisville 
and so named in its organization. 

The three Smisers came from Germany to America in the latter part of the 
century. William Smiser, Jr., the son of William Smiser, Sr. was the grandfather 
of Butler Stonestreet Smiser who was the son of John Smiser, oldest son of William 
Smiser, Jr. Original papers containing statements made by Mrs. Smiser are on file 
in the Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

2 Chronicles of Oklahoma, X, 614, 617. 
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winter of 1778-9. Among the names of those who drew lots that were 
laid out when the original town was founded no name appears by the 
name of Louis or St. Louis or Lewis as a surname, 


Butler Stonestreet Smiser, born July 6, 1862 and died in Atoka County, 
Oklahoma, on April 7, 1942, and his funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. C. A. McMillan of the Christian Church and the Rev. Mr. Burns of 
the Presbyterian Church, with interrment in the Atoka Cemetery on April 
11, 1942, his wife being a daughter of Captain J. S. Standley, and his wife, 
Alice Robinson Posey, and the following children and grandchildren sur- 
vive him, to-wit:— A daughter, Mrs. B. F. Bryant, Atoka, Oklahoma, 
whose daughter, Norma Amelia Farnham, is buried at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa; a son Butler Stirman Smiser, 3011 Marigold Street, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
another son, Ira McDougall Smiser, 722 Stevens Avenue, San Antonio, 
Texas, whose son, Ira M. Smiser, Jr. of Caddo, Oklahoma, is in the Mili- 
tary Service of the United States; another son, Garnett S. Smiser, Route 
4, Box 661, Phoenix, Arizona, whose daughters are Mrs. G. R. Snider, 
Pryor, Oklahoma and Mrs. Vern B. Brown, 2201 North Harvard, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Brown having a son, Jerry Smiser, at Phoenix, Arizona 
and a daughter, Jackie Smiser, at Phoenix, Arizona; a son, Posey Baldwin 
Smiser, 1108 North Tyler, Little Rock, Arkansas, has a son by the name 
of Perry Baldwin Smiser, Jr., North Tyler, Little Rock, Arkansas; Verna 
Smiser died in infancy and was buried at Atoka, Oklahoma. Jerome 
Standley Smiser, 6615 Buffalo Speedway, Houston, Texas, whose sons, 
James Standley Smiser and John Wayne Smiser, reside at Houston, Texas. 


In 1875 Butler Stonestreet Smiser’s mother, who was the wife of John 
Smiser, died when he was 13 years old and he went to work on a neighbor- 
hood farm and during vacation time earned money with which to buy his 
clothes and to pay his school expenses, and graduating from the neighbor- 
hood school he then went to the West Kentucky College at Carrolton where 
he received a B. S. Degree and later at the State Normal School at 
Lebanon, Ohio, studied law and then taught school several years in Ken- 
tucky. 


In September 1883 the Atoka School Board, through O. Herbert and 
Captain J. S. Standley, applied to West Kentucky College for a teacher 
and Superintendent of Atoka Schools. Butler S. Smiser having been highly 
recommended, accepted the position and arrived in Atoka and opened 
school September 10, 1885, 


On January 24, 1886, Butler S. Smiser married Miss Nora E. Standley, 
daughter of Captain J. S. Standley and his wife, Alice Robinson Posey, 
who was the postmistress at Atoka but who resigned and became a 
teacher in the Atoka Schools. The marriage ceremony was performed 
on Sunday night, January 24, 1886 in the Atoka Baptist Church with Rev. 
J. S. Murrow as officiating minister. 


After teaching two years in Atoka, Mr. Tom J. Phillips of McAlester 
solicited Butler S. Smiser to take charge of the McAlester School which 
he taught during the year 1887. In 1888 he, Smiser, was admitted to the 
Choctaw Bar to practice law and in 1890 after the establishment of the 
United States court in the Indian Territory was admitted to the U. S 
Bar and practiced law for several years. In 1889 Captain J. S. Standley, 
the Choctaw Delegate to Washington, D. C., realizing the need of a news- 
paper which would be loyal to and faithfully present and represent the 
Choctaws’ interest in pending matters solicited Butler S. Smiser’s aid 
and co-operation in the proposition, and bought the Lehigh News, then 
edited by J. R. Perry, and the Atoka Independent owned by J. L. Phillips, 
and edited by H. F,. O’Brien. These two papers were combined and the 
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publication of the Indian Citizen began with Butler S. Smiser as manager 
and editor.? 

During the following year Captain Standley deeded his interest to 
Mrs. Butler S. Smiser and it was operated by Butler S. Smiser and his 
wife. For 17 years this publication upheld and defended the Choctaw 
Indians’ interests. The paper gave Choctaw news in the Choctaw language 
and published the laws and political news and supported the Choctaw 
law prohibiting intoxicants in the Indian Territory. In its publication 
ads were rejected to the amount of $300.00 per month. The Indian Citizen 
soon had a 3,000 subscription list and good advertising. 

In 1901 Butler S. Smiser was appointed by Governor Green McCurtain 
as District Trustee for the third District and served until 1901 when 
Governor McCurtain appointed him to the office of Choctaw Townsite Com- 
missioner to survey, plat and sell the land occupied by all towns in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Atoka Agreement as amended. Seventeen 
Indians were applicants for the position and Governor McCurtain said 
“Well, boys, I know you want me to appoint the best man to protect the 
Choctaws’ interests, and I selected B. S. Smiser, Editor of the Indian Citizen. 
Indian can’t handle white man like white man can, Smiser honest, sober 
man and educated to deal with white man. Most land in townsite held 
by white men. I think Smiser best man for job”. 

As Townsite Commissioner Butler S. Smiser enjoyed the distinction 
of holding the most responsible position the Choctaws could give with 
the largest salary. George Wise was Clerk and Dr, J. A. Sterrett of Troy, 
Ohio the member of the Commission on part of the U. S. Government 
until superceded by Thos. W. Hunter. 

In 1905 Butler S. Smiser, after finishing his work as Townsite Com- 
missioner, sold the Indian Citizen to Paul B. Smith and moved to his farm 
three and one-half miles east of Atoka, After ten years on the farm he 
yielded to his long desire to be a minister of Christ. He was Superinten- 
dent of the Atoka Christian Church Sunday School twenty-five years and 
had been supply pastor for two years. In 1914 he began his ministry 
in Iowa, but in 1915 accepted the pastorate of the church at Caddo, Okla- 
homa, where he spent four and a half years and led the congregation in 
paying off a $2000.00 church debt. On Feb. 14, 1920 he was called to 
the church at Morris, Oklahoma and in September, 1925 he resigned and 
went to Laredo, Texas and after a few months, by unanimous vote, was 
called to Morris and closed his work there in 1931. When he took the 
Morris church, the church debt was $4500.00 and a loan on the parsonage 
of $2000.00 and left the church with only $243.00 still due on the church 
and the parsonage debt was paid in full, completed in October, 1930. 

John and Eliza Smiser had ten children:— William, John, B. S., Guthria, 
Sam, Nora, Laura, Emma, Annie and Mamie. John Smiser lived on his 
father’s farm for several years where Butler S. Smiser was born. In the 
fall of 1869 John Smiser bought a large tobacco farm in Davis County 
near Owensboro, Kentucky and moved to his farm in 1869. 

Butler S. Smiser, as a man of culture and literary attainments, left 
his impress upon the local history of that period and as a fine citizen 
and spiritual and religious leader will be remembered. ie 
Durant, Oklahoma. —R. L. Williams. 


3B. S. Smiser attended school near Owensboro, Kentucky, 1877-1878 and then 
West Kentucky College where he received a B. S. Degree 1878-1880, and then 
Lebanon, Ohio Normal school in 1881 and then taught at Mount Vernon, Kentucky 
in 1882, at Madisonville in 1883 and in 1884-1886 was Superintendent of the Atoka 
Schools, 1887 was Superintendent of the old McAlester school; Editor of the In- 
dian Citizen beginning with Vol. 1, No. 1 and in 1905 sold same which included 
Vol. 16; County Clerk of Atoka County, Choctaw Nation, 1885; School Trustee 
Choctaw Nation 1897; appointment approved by Secretary of the Interior, through 
Thomas Ryan. 
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LUKE ROBERTS 
1868-1942 


After the sketch of Luke Roberts by R. L. Williams went to the press (see The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1943, pp. 110-111), the following information was 
received from his daughter, Mrs. G. C. Anders: 

LUKE ROBERTS 

Born September 5, 1868, Gainesville, Texas 
Died: October 5, 1942, Fort Worth, Texas 
Buried—Arlington, Texas. 
Married (1)—Jessie Harper, 

Born: 

Died: April 4, 1904 

Buried: Olustee, Oklahoma. 
Children of this union—all living: 
Mary (Mrs. M. H. Wooldridge, Altus, Oklahoma) 
Clara (Mrs. E. D. Vaden, Dallas, Texas) 
Paul—San Antonio, Texas 
Jessamae (Mrs. G. C. Anders, Fort Worth, Texas) 
Married (2)—Mrs. Clara Sewalt of Lovington, New Mexico, in 1925 

who survives him. 

This branch of the Roberts family is descended from four brothers, 
named David, Owen, John and Robert Roberts, who came from Radnor 
County, Wales, and who as “Headmen” in 1681 received from William Penn 
a “warrant for 40,000 acres for ye Welch People, to lie contiguous on the 
West Side of ye Schoolkill.” 


They brought over a colony of “Welch People” and settled them on 
the land on the Schuylkill River, which is now a part of the City of 
Philadelphia, Penn., but due to various factors, among which were tres- 
passers and other claimants, the Welch people never got the whole 40,000 
acres, but only a small part of it, and it appears that the colony never 
prospered as such but soon scattered to other parts of the new country, 
some of them drifting down south and west through Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia into North Carolina, where they remained for several gen- 
erations, and from where the family history is picked up with authenticity. 

David Roberts 

Married Violet Vanderford 
Six children were born to this union, the eldest being: 
Stephen Roberts 
Born August 17, 1801, Iredell Co. N. C. 
Died January 12, 1889, Montague, Co. Tex. 
Married (1) Jemina Harrison of Asheville, N. C. 
Ten children were born to this union, only 5 living to maturity, 
the eldest being: 

Nathan Jackson Roberts 

Born July 7, 1825, Asheville, N. C. i 

Died about 1874 or 1875, Dallas County, Texas. 

Married (2) Mary Hewitt, daughter of Roland Hewitt of Illinois 
and Mary Irvin of Arkansas. 

Luke Roberts was a child of this union. 

Stephen Roberts and his clan came to Texas from North Carolina in 
1858. With him came Nathan Jackson Roberts and his wife, Jane Roberts, 
and their 5 children. In a diary kept by John Clark Roberts, a brother 
of Nathan Roberts, concerning the emigration to Texas is found an entry 
dated July 28th: “Today we went about 8 miles and stopped at Taylor’s 
Creek on account of extreme sickness. About two hours before sunset this 
evening my brother Nathan’s child died. This was sad to chronicle, but 
sadder yet, on July 30th Mrs. Jane Roberts, the mother of the child, died 
at about 11 o’clock at night. After burying our dead we rested a while 
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to try to recuperate our health, as this little village of Taylor’s Creek 
on Crowley Ridge (evidently in Arkansas) seemed to be a fit place for 
us to recuperate, * * * * “We passed through Plano. Continuing South 
we pass on to the village of Dallas and set stakes in camp on the 28th 
day of September, 1858 * * and the next morning, got work with Gold 
& Donaldson, merchant millers, at Cedar Springs, 2 miles out from Dallas— 
Brother Van got a school at a little town called Reunion, about 2% miles 
West of Dallas, thus enabling us to make our way very well.” 

After arriving at Dallas, the family began to separate. Nathan Roberts 
settled around Grand Prairie, Texas, where he taught school. He later 
moved to Cooke County, near Gainesville, Texas, where he married Mary 
Hewitt. Twins, Luke and Mark Roberts were born to this couple in 
Gainesville, Texas, the family moving back to Grand Prairie when the 
boys were about two years old, and where Nathan Roberts died. 

Nathan Jackson Roberts, father of Luke Roberts, was a very learned 
and scholarly man, versed in Greek, Latin and the classics; he tutored and 
taught his younger brothers and sisters, all of whom were well educated. 

Stephen Roberts, grand-father of Luke Roberts, was a true American 
pioneer, ever moving further West when his community became settled. 
It was customary with him, when he moved into a new frontier settle- 
ment, to have his own home used as a church and school-house until 
such time as new buildings could be built for such purposes. This char- 
acteristic seems to have been inherited by his descendants, who for the 
most part, have been honest, industrious and civic-minded people, believing 
in God, but fearing no man. 

About the only other. information I can add to that already published 
in the newspapers, was the fact that Luke Roberts was for a great num- 
ber of years a member of the Board of Trustees of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas. (A Methodist College) 

Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. G. C. Anders. 
oo, 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
April 29, 1943 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society was held in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, April 
29, 1943, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members present: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Moore, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Hon. George L. Bow- 
man, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. 
Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 

The Secretary presented the minutes of the meeting of the Board held January 
28, 1943, and upon motion duly seconded, the reading of the minutes was dis- 
pensed with except as same may later at a subsequent meeting be called up for 
special consideration. ; ‘ 

The President read a statement concerning the framed architectural drawings 
of the Capitol Building, the Historical Society Building and a study for the proposed 
Supreme Court Building, stating that it was the wish of the late Mr. Sol. Layton 
to present these to the Historical Society for preservation. 

Hon. George L. Bowman moved that these drawings be accepted and that Mr. 
George Forsyth, his former partner, who conveyed these to the Historical Society, 
be thanked for his services in the matter. Motion was seconded and carried, 

Mrs. Rebecca Finch presented a group picture of the First Convention of War 
Mothers Association in Oklahoma City, 1918, and upon motion of Dr. Emma Estill- 
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Harbour, duly seconded, it was accepted and Mrs. Finch thanked for her part in 
the donation. f 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore presented the citation of honor given Dr. Grant Foreman 
and his wife Carolyn Thomas Foreman for their research and writing in Oklahoma 
and southwestern history, as follows: ; 

“The faculties of the University of Oklahoma hereby record their deep ap- 
preciation of Grant Foreman and his wife and co-worker, Carolyn Thomas Fore- 
man, for their research and writing in Oklahoma and southwestern history dur- 
ing a period of more than thirty-five years. 

By their scholarly investigations, their unflagging zeal for historical truth, 
and their imaginative grasp of the presentation of history, they have placed the 
citizens of their time and of the times to come under a lasting debt of gratitude. 
From their long association with the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians and their 
devotion to the story of those great and gifted peoples, they have developed 
among Americans a new appreciation of an interesting and often tragic history 
which had hitherto been neglected. To the record of the westward passage of 
the trail-maker, the hunter, the explorer, and the pioneer they have brought new 
and arresting interpretations. And by their collaboration in research they have 
established an inspiring example. 

For all of these things the University of Oklahoma, through its faculties, 
expresses its gratitude and its admiration. April 17, 1943.” 

Mrs. Moore moved that it be accepted and framed. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mrs. James R. Armstrong presented a book entitled History of the Confederated 
Memorial Association of the South and requested that it be placed in the Confed- 
erate Memorial room in the Historical Society Building. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that this book be accepted with thanks and ap- 
pe to Mrs. Armstrong and accordingly placed. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow presented to the Society a document by Albert Pike, and 
also books as follows: 

A. F. & A. M. Indian Ter. Grand Lodge 

Proceedings of the Ist to 35th, 1874-1908. Bound in 8 Vols. 

A. F & A. M. Oklahoma Ter. Grand Lodge 

Proceedings of the Ist to 16th, 1892-1908. Bound in 17 Vols. 

A, F. & A, M. State of Oklahoma, Grand Lodge 

Proceedings . . . Ist to 34th, 1909-1942. Bound in 34 Vols. 

Royal Arch Masons. Indian Ter. 

Proceedings . . . Ist to 19th, 1890-1908. Bound in 2 Vols. 

Royal Arch Masons. Oklahoma 

Proceedings . . . 20th to 53rd, 1909-1942. Bound in 5 Vols. 

Knights Templar. Indian Ter. Grand Commandery 

Proceedings . . . Ist to 17th, 1895-1911. Bound in 2 Vols. 

Knights Templar. Oklahoma Grand Commandery. 

‘Proceedings . . . Ist to 47th, 1896-1942. Bound in 6 Vols. 

Royal and Select Masters. Indian Ter. Grand Council 

_ Proceedings . . . Ist to 14th, 1894-1908. Bound in 1 Vol. 

Royal and Select Masters. Oklahoma. Grand Council 

Proceedings . . . 15th to 48th, 1909-1942. Bound in 3 Vols. 

(The above material gathered and presented to the Society by: 

Claude A. Sturgeon, Grand Secretary of Masons, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, and Past Grand Master, 

James A. Lathim, Grand Secretary, York Bodies, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and 

Clarence Brain, Masonic Student, 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and 

H. L. Muldrow, Past Grand Master and Secretary of 
Masonic Charity Foundation, 

Norman, Oklahoma.) 
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‘ Dr. Grant Foreman moved that those be accepted with expressions of apprecia- 
tion to all parties gathering same, and Mr. Muldrow thanked for his services in 
securing this contribution to the library. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that a committee of three consisting of the 
President, the Secretary and Mr. H. L. Muldrow prepare a list of persons to recom- 
mend for honorary membership in the Society. The motion was seonded and Dr. 
Harbour, Vice President, put the motion which carried. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Judge Orie L. Phillips, of the Tenth District 
United States Court of Appeals, Denver, Colorado, be elected as an honorary life 
member of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams transmitted a copy of the House Journal of the First 
Legislature of Oklahoma, 1907, autographed by Bill Cross, Secretary of State at that 
time; and The History of the Packing Industry, by Armour, gifts of Mrs. Mabel 
Stert from the library of her father, John R. Rose, deceased. 


Judge R. A. Hefner moved that these gifts be accepted and Mrs. Stert thanked 
for this contribution to the Historical Library. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported that Mrs. Hazel Lloyd had presented to the Society for 
the Virginia shelf a record of Marriage Bonds of Amelia County, Virginia, copied 
from original records for the D.A.R. Magazine by J. D. Eggleston; and a list of 
Seventy-five Revolutionary Soldiers buried in Monongalia County, W. Va., copied 
from the National Historical Magazine, Volume 74. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that they be accepted and that Mrs. Lloyd 
be thanked for these gifts to the library. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported the gift of five autographed copies of plays written by 
Tom McGee of Bison, Oklahoma. : 

Hon. George Bowman moved that they be accepted and Mr. McGee be thanked 
for this contribution to the library. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported the gift of seven scrapbooks relating to Oklahoma_in 
the Global War, December 1, 1942 to January 1, 1943, from the Oklahoma City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. ‘leet 

Mrs. Frank Lucas moved that they be accepted with an expression of appre- 
ciation. Motion was seconded and carried. : 

"Mrs. Jessie E. Moore called attention to the omission of an expression of thanks 
and appreciation to Mrs. Vera Wignall Bare, of Pauls Valley, for the gift of a 
collection of California sea weeds mounted 2 1875, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to make an acknowledgment of this gift. 7 

Mrs. Frank Korn, Baise on miniatures of the “First Ladies of Oklahoma, 
presented the miniature of Mrs. William M. Jenkins, gift of the family, and the 
miniature of Mrs. Paul A. Walker, sister and official hostess of former Governor 
Robert L. Williams. ; ; 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that they be accepted with an expression of 
thanks and appreciation. Motion was seconded and carried, re. 

The President presented the following list of applicants for membership in 

slahoma Historical Society: ts 5 
ne ae Benjamin Thomas Childers, Oklahoma City; William Edward Grisso, 
Seminole; Elmer Hale, McAlester; Thomas Justin Horsley, Wewoka. 

ANNUAL: Dr. Elizabeth Borden, Oklahoma City; H. @. Canon, Calumet; 
Mrs. Andre B. Carney, Tulsa; Virgil Carter, Fairfax; Roy Brown Clark, Lemp tei 
Washington; Edward Gibson Cornett, Oklahoma City; Norman A. Craebner, GC ‘ - 
asha; George Childers Crump, Wewoka; Samuel Hughey Davis, Davis; James C a 
ence Denton, Jr., West Point, N. Y.; Allen Y. Dunn, Reno, Nevada; ee : 
Dunn, Richmon Beach, Washington; Mrs. J. L. Edgecomb, Sayre; Ira Epp er, 
Seattle, Washington; Mrs. Edgar H. Glasscock, Seminole; M. J. Glass, Tu a 
Nelson N. Hayward, Oklahoma City; Mrs. M. Hendricks, Hominy; Charles : 
Hewett, Tulsa; Ronald Edgar Hubbard, Frederick; Mrs. Frankie M. Igo, Soe 
Robert Melvin Jones, Oklahoma City; Alice M. Lagan, Enid ; James Uy Sarco 
Lathim, Muskogee; Mrs. H. T. Leach, Tonkawa; Mrs. Archie Lindsey, uy rie; 
Lucius Walter Long, Jr., Lawton; Mrs. Lila Hayne Piper, Oklahoma City; 2 ‘ayne 

Ellsworth Rowe, Lawton; John King Speck, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Otis C. Thomp- 
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son, Oklahoma City; Bessie Belle Truett, Enid; William E. Wann, Fairfax and 

Harold Franklin Winters, Broken Arrow. ; 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that they be elected and accepted for membership 

in the class indicated on the list. Motion was seconded and carried. F 
Hon. George Bowman moved that the Board go into executive session. Motion 


was seconded and carried. : 
Robert L. Williams, President. 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized at Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma, in May, 1893, by resolution of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation. It was designated as a trustee of the Territory by act of 
the Third Territorial Legislative Assembly, in 1895. Its eollections 
were located at the University, at Norman, from 1895 until 1901, 
when they were removed to Oklahoma City and installed in quarters 
furnished by the Carnegie Library. In December, 1917, the collec- 
tions were transferred to new quarters in the state capitol. 

Originally organized by the newspaper men of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, it was kept alive through the co-operation and moral support 
of the people of that profession for many years. In recent years 
it has come to appeal more largely to the general public, from which 
memberships have been coming in increasing numbers. It has been 
chiefly supported by appropriations made by the legislature. 

The constitution of the Society, herewith submitted, was adopted 
at an adjourned session of an annual meeting, which was held June 
25, 1921, and which has since been amended from time to time, 
without another general revision. 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. 
Name. Object and Location 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 

Section 2. The purposes for which the Oklahoma Historical 
Society is organized and conducted are to preserve and perpetuate 
the history of Oklahoma and its people, to stimulate popular interest 
in historical study and research and to promote historical knowledge 
generally. To further these ends and, as the trustee of the State, 
it shall maintain a public library and museum in which it shall col- 
lect, arrange, catalog, index and preserve books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, magazines, manuscripts, letters, diaries, journals, records, 
maps, charts and other documents, photographs, engravings, etchings, 
pictures, portraits and portrait busts, statuary and other objects of 
art and other appropriate museum material with special regard to 
illustrating the history of Oklahoma and adjacent regions. It shall 
particularly aim to perpetuate the knowledge of the lives and deeds 
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of the explorers and pioneers of this region, with the collection ‘and 
preservation of typical specimens of the arts and crafts of the pio- 
neering period, the legends, traditions, histories and cultural stand- 
ards of the Indian tribes with an appropriate collection of the handi- 
work of the same and also an archaelogical collection illustrating 
the life, customs and culture of the prehistoric peoples. It shall 
disseminate the knowledge thus gained by investigation and research 
through the medium of printed reports, bulletins, lectures, exhibits 
or other suitable means or methods. 

Section 3. The office, library and museum of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society shall be located at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


ARTICLE II. 
Membership 

Section 1. The membership of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
shall consist of five classes, namely: Annual, Life, Ex-Officio, Cor- 
responding and Honorary. 

Section 2. The annual membership of the Society shall consist 
of such citizens of Oklahoma as shall be elected or approved by the 
Board of Directors at any regular meeting thereof except that which 
last precedes the regular annual meeting of the Society, after the 
payment of the prescribed membership fee. Editors or publishers 
of newspapers or other periodicals who have contributed the regular 
issues thereof for one year shall be entitled to membership in the 
Society during the continuance of such contribution thereafter with- 
out the payment of the annual membership fee, upon signing a blank 
membership form to be furnished by the secretary of the Society. 

Section 3. The ex-officio membership of the Society shall con- 
sist of the elective officers of the State. 

Section 4. The life membership of the Society shall consist of 
such persons as shall have paid the prescribed life membership fee 
and have thereupon been duly elected by the Board of Directors. 

Section 5. The corresponding membership of the Society shall 
consist of such persons, not citizens of Oklahoma, as may be distin- 
guished for their zeal and efficiency in historical research and in- 
vestigation and who may be so elected at any regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Society. 

Section 6. The honorary memberships of the Society shall con- 
sist of such persons as may be so chosen because of their distinction 
in literary or scientific attainments or notable public service and 
shall be elected only at the annual meeting of the Society and upon 
recommendation of the Board of Directors. 

Section 7. The annual membership fee shall be one dollar and 
the life membership fee shall be Twenty-five Dollars. (As Amended 
January 23, 1929.) 

Section 8. The privileges of membership may be withdrawn 
from any person at any meeting of the Society by a two-thirds vote 

of the members present, provided: that at least twenty days’ notice 
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shall be given to the accused member, together with full specifica- 
tion of the charges upon which such action is based. 


Section 9. (Adopted March 31, 1932) Only such members as 
have paid their annual membership fees and life members shall be 
entitled to vote for the election of members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, provided that a representative of each newspaper in the State 
of Oklahoma, which exchanges its paper with the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for The Chronicles of Oklahoma, duly designated as such 
representative, shall be entitled to vote for the election of members 
of the Board of Directors and to participate in and vote on all 
matters at annual meetings. 


ARTICLE LE, 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Society shall be a president, two- 
vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer and a board of twenty-five 
directors; the Governor shall be an ex-officio member of the Board 
of Directors. 


Section 2. Five members of the Board of Directors to serve for 
a term of five years, or until their successors shall have been elected 
and qualified, shall be elected annually by ballot from members of 
the Society in the following manner: Between the first and tenth 
of January of each year the secretary and the treasurer shall pre- 
pare and have printed, at the expense of the Society, ballots con- 
taining under appropriate heading the names of the five directors 
whose terms will expire during that year, unless otherwise directed 
in writing by such directors, and also all names of such other mem- 
bers of the Society as may be petitioned thereto in writing to be 
filed with the secretary by the first day of each year by twenty- 
five of its members who at said time are entitled to vote on such 
matter. Such ballot shall be by the secretary duly mailed to the 
address of each member of the Society, who shall cross out or mark 
out all names on such ballot except such as he or she may desire to 
vote for, not to exceed five, and write his or her name on such ballot 
on the opposite side and then duly mail same to the secretary of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Pro- 
vided, that any member duly qualified to vote may vote for any mem- 
ber of said Society, who is qualified to vote, by writing the name 
of such member on the ballot but in such manner as not to vote 
for more than five directors. On the fourth Tuesday in January, 
or as soon thereafter as practical, the President, a Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer shall meet and open said ballots, counting 
same and retaining the envelopes and ballots in a safe place until 
the next regular quarterly meeting of said Board of Directors, when 
said ballots, together with the enevelopes and the result of said can- 
vass shall be delivered with proper certificate to said board and said 
board of directors at said meeting, or an adjourned session thereof, 
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shall declare the five receiving the highest vote as elected directors 
of said Society. (As amended January 29, 1931.) 


Section 3. Immediately after the adjournment of the business — 


session of the annual meeting of the Society on each even-numbered 
year, the Board of Directors shall convene for the purpose of elect- 
ing a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer for 
a term of two years or until their successors shall have been chosen 
and qualified, such election to be by ballot. 

Section 4. In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the 
Board of Directors, the same shall be filled until the next regular 
election by the Board of Directors, when the name of the party 
appointed ad interim shall be placed on a ballot under an appro- 
priate heading in the same manner and under the same conditions 
as is provided for the election of other members. (As amended 
January 29, 1931.) 

Section 5. All officers and directors of the Society shall be 
required to qualify by subscribing to an obligation binding them 
to a faithful discharge of the duties imposed by their respective 
positions. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The president of the Society shall preside at all 
meetings of the Society and perform such other duties as are in- 
cident to an executive officer. 

Section 2. The vice-presidents of the Society, in order of their 
election, shall perform the duties of the president in event of the 
absence or disability of that. officer. 

Section 3. The secretary of the Society shall keep the records 
and seal of the Society, take and record the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of each meeting of the Society and of its Board of Diree- 
tors, and conduct its correspondence. In conjunction with the presi- 
dent of the Society, the secretary shall make such report of its work 
and collections as may be required by law. It shall also be the 
duty of the secretary to collect all membership fees and keep a 
record of the same, transmitting the funds thus secured to the treas- 
urer of the Society, and to perform such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the Board of Directors. The secretary shall give 
bond in such sum as the Board of Directors may determine for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 

Section 4. The treasurer of the Society shall receive and hold 
all funds of the Society and shall keep the account of the Society 
in its name in a safe banking institution. It shall also be the duty 
of the treasurer of the Society to keep a detailed account of receipts 
and expenditures and to hold the same subject to inspection by the 
officers and directors of the Society and to render a full report at 
the annual meeting of the Society and at such other times as may be 
required by the Board of Directors. The treasurer shall give bond 
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for the faithful performance of his duties as may be required by 
the Board of Directors, such bond to be filed with the secretary of 
the Society. 

Section 5. Any officer of the Society may be removed for cause 
by a two-thirds vote at any regularly called meeting of the Board. 

Section 6. Officers pro tempore may be chosen at any meeting 
of the Society in event of the absence or disability of the regular 
officers. 

ARTICLE V. 


Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall be the governing body 
of this Society, with full and complete authority to manage, ad- 
minister and control the affairs, moneys, property and effects. The 
Board of Directors may formulate and adopt such rules and regu- 
lations as may, in the judgment of the members thereof, be necessary 
for the proper conduct of the affairs of the Society, provided that 
the same shall not conflict with the constitution and by-laws of the 
Society. 

Section 2. Meetings of the Board of Directors of the Society 
shall be held on the Thursday immediately following the fourth Wed- 
nesday of January of each year, and quarterly thereafter during 
the year. (As amended January 23, 1929.) 

Section 8. Special meetings of the Board of Directors may be 
called by the president of the Society at the request of the secretary 
or upon that of three members of the Board, due notice of the same 
having been given five days in advance, together with a statement 
of the object of the meeting. Five members of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. The 
Board of Directors shall cause the secretary to prepare a written 
report of its operations to be submitted to the annual meeting of 
the Society. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors of the Society shall have au- 
tority to determine the number and designation of the employes 
of the Society, except on cases wherein the same are prescribed by 
the by-laws of the Society, to select suitable persons to fill such 
positions and to fix the rate of compensations of each employe, un- 
less such rates of compensation shall have been fixed by legislative 
enactment. The Board of Directors may require bond for the faith- 
ful performance of duty by any employe or employes and in such 
sums as may be justified by the circumstances. No member of the 
Board of Directors shall receive salary for services rendered, pro- 
vided, however, that the treasurer of the Society may be allowed a 
reasonable compensation for the performance of his duties. 

__ Section 4A: No member of the Board of Directors shal be eli- 
gible to be elected to any office which carries with it a salary, or 
designation as any employe which carries with it compensation, until 
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six months have expired from the date of the termination of his or 
her membership in such board. (As amended March 31, 1932.) 

Section 4B. The absence of a member of the Board of Directors 
from three consecutive regular quarterly meetings of the Board of 
Directors shall operate to terminate the membership of such director 
from said board, provided that the attendance of such member at 
special board meetings during such period shall operate to prevent 
termination of membership; and provided further, that a written 
statement from such member that he was reasonably prevented from 
attending such board meeting may prevent the terminaion of such 
membership on such board. (As amended March 31, 1932.) 

Section 5. The work of the Society shall be divided into de- 
partments only by laws duly adopted by the Society, but the Board 
of Directors shall have authority to assign to the head of each de- 
partment so created a person whose special knowledge, training and 
experience shall be such as to qualify such person for the respon- 
sibilities of such position, provided, that, in making such asignments 
the line of demarcation in the matter of authority and responsibility 
shall be so clearly defined that there need be no occasion for friction 
or lack of harmony. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Meetings 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, after the year 1931, shall be held at such place or places and 
on such date ar dates as may be determined by said Society, or its 
Board of Directors when the Society at an annual meeting or ad- 
journed meeting thereof has failed to designate such place or time. 
(As amended January 29, 1931.) 

Section 2. Special meetings of the Society shall be convened 
upon call of the president of the Society for the transaction of such 
business as may be specified therein and no other business shall be 
taken up for consideration at such meeting except by unanimous 
consent. 

Section 3. Notice of all meetings of the Society shall be sent 
by mail to all members of the Society by the secretary, at least ten 
days in advance of such meeting. ; 

Section 3A. The official organ of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety shall be published quarterly as The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
and until the Society at an annual meeting, or through its Board of 
Directors, provides for and designates an editor, a committee of 
three, consisting of two members of the Board of Directors and the 
secretary, shall be charged with its publication and editing, and 
copies of same distributed as directed by the Board of Directors. 
(As amended January 29, 1931.) 

Section 4. Fifteen voting members, annual or life, shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business of the Society at any 
regular or called meeting thereof. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Amendments 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended at any meeting 
of the Society by a two-thirds vote of the members present, pro- 
vided, that due notice of such proposed amendment be given in the 
form of a copy thereof to each member at least three months in 
advance of the date of such meeting. 

Section 2. The by-laws of the Society may be amended or sus- 
pended at any regular meeting or special meeting called for that 
purpose by a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided, that 
the regular order of business may be varied at any meeting by a 
majority vote. 

BY-LAWS 


1. The officers of the Society, together with two other direc- 
tors to be named by the President, shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee, the duties of which shall be to exercise supervisory authority 
in matters of detail in case of emergency during intervals between 
meetings of the Board of Directors and to perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to it by the Board of Directors. 

2. The President of the Society shall appoint the following 
standing committees : 


(a) A committee on publications, consisting of three members, 
including the Secretary of the Society, to be charged with planning 
and arranging for the publications of the Society, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 

(b) A committee on library and museum, consisting of three 
members, which shall be charged with the supervision of the arrange- 
ment of stock room and museum cases, purchase of additional equip- 
ment and the general control of the library and museum collections 
of the Society. 


(c) A program committee, consisting of three members, inelud- 
ing the Secretary of the Society, the duties of which shall be to 
arrange suitable literary and other exercises for the program of the 
annual meeting of the Society or other meetings at which formal 
programs are to be presented. 

(dq) <A committee consisting of three members, including the 
Secretary of the Society, the duties of which shall be to arrange 
suitable exercises in each county of the state in which as many as 
five active members of the Society shall reside, to observe days repre- 
senting historical events, in conjunction with other organizations in 
the state who will join therein. (As amended January 23, 1929.) 

3. A clerk from the employes of the Society shall be designed 
as property clerk who shall keep a record in which shall be entered 
all donations or loans of property, when such loans shall have been 
authorized by the Board in writing to be received, and also all pur- 
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chases for the Society’s collections, identifying same consecutively by 
number, title, date of receipt, name and address of donor or bailor, 
and other pertinent matter; also to prepare requisitions for signa- 
tures of proper officers of the Society for supplies for library and 
museum, and keep a record of all such purchases showing cost of 
each item and date of receipt, and shall have charge of all collections 
and property of the Society not committed specifically to the custody 
or charge of any other employe or officer or committee or commis- 
sion of said Society, and perform such other duties as the Board of 
Directors may prescribe. Said clerk shall execute a bond payable 
to the State of Oklahoma in an amount to be fixed by the Board of 
Directors conditioned to faithfully discharge the duties of said posi- 
tion, and faithfully and reasonably account for all property com- 
any to his or her care and custody. (As amended January 29, 


4. The Librarian of the Society shall have charge of all books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, letters, files, maps, photographs, prints, 
etchings, pictures or portraits and other documentary material of 
whatsoever character and shall be held responsible for the proper 
arrangement, installation, cataloging and indexing of the same, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Board of Directors and its standing 
committee on library and museum; it shall be the duty of the li- 
brarian to prepare and submit an annual report of the operations 
of the department and brief reports of progress at more frequent 
intervals if required by the Board of Directors. 

5. Employes of the Society who are charged with, or are re- 
sponsible for, special lines of work shall file written reports thereof 
with the secretary of the Society at least ten days before each an- 
nual meeting and oftener if called upon to do so by the Board of 
Directors or its Executive Committee; and it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to brief such reports and arrange essential details for 
the consideration of the Society or its Board of Directors. 

6. At the last meeting of the Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety preceding the regular biennial session of the State Legislature, 
there shall be appointed a committee on legislation, consisting of 
three members; the duties of the committee on legislation shall be 
to investigate and consider the needs of the Society in the way of 
financial support, make estimates for necessary appropriations and 
attend to the placing of the same before the legislature in due form 
for consideration and action. 

7. Copies of all correspondence of the Society shall be kept on 
file, as also the original letters received, and such files shall be sub- 
ject to inspection by the officers and directors of the Society at any 
or all times. 

8. Books may be drawn from the Society’s library only with 
the written consent of the Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors, provided: that nothing in this rule shall be construed to 
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prevent the Board of Directors from formulating the work of com- 
petent research students in active co-operation with educational in- 
stitutions of recognized standing. 

9. No employe of the Society shall be permitted to solicit or 
electioneer in the interest of or on behalf of the election of any 
person as a director of the Society or against the re-election of any 
director under penalty of immediate discharge from the service of 
the Society. 

10. No manuscript, documents, relics, specimens or other arti- 
cles belonging to the museum of the Society, or which may have been 
deposited therewith for safekeeping or exhibition, shall be removed 
from its quarters, provided; that nothing in this rule shall be con- 
strued to prevent the Society from making a temporary display at 
any exposition or fair or for educational purposes, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors. 

11. The order of business of the regular meetings of the So- 
ciety and of its Board of Directors shall be as follows: 

(a) Calling of roll. 

(b) Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

(ec) Report of officers. 

(d) Report of standing committees, 

(e) Reports of special committees. 

(f) Reading of communications. 

(g) Unfinished business. 

(h) Election of directors or officers. 

(i) New business. 

(j) Adjournment. 

It is hereby proposed that Section (one) 1, of Article (seven) 
VII, of the Constitution of the Oklahoma Historical Society be 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a majority 
vote of the duly qualified members of the Society, at any regular 
annual election thereof or at any special election which may have 
been duly authorized and directed by vote of the annual meeting 
of the Society, the voting on such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments to be by a separate ballot but otherwise as prescribed in the 
election of directors, in Section 2, of Article III, of this Constitu- 
tion, provided (1), that no proposition to submit any amendment or 
amendments to the same shall be submitted unless offered and sup- 
ported by petition of not less than five per cent of the duly quali- 
fied members of the Society and, provided further, that due notice 
of the proposed adoption to such amendments be given in the form 
of a copy thereof, at least three months in advance of the date of 
such election. 

Motion was seconded and carried. 


(As amended April 19, 1934) 
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